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Bumper Crop, Coast to Coast 


OU MAY NOT REALIZE IT, but in 
the first seven months of this year, 
18,280 people were killed in highway 
accidents, and 640,000 were injured. 


One big reason for this was that the 
average car on the road today is over 
eight years old. 


Naturally, overage cars are apt to 
develop mechanical defects. That’s 
why you should have your car checked 
as ‘soon as possible—especially if it’s 
a prewar model. 


The most important things to have 
checked are your tires, brakes, lights, 


steering mechanism, windshield wipers, 
stop lights, and horn. 


You'll find Gulf stations ready to 
check and service your car, ready to 
help you prevent accidents. And if it 
isn’t convenient to take your car toa 
Gulf station, we urge you to take it 
to your local garage or to a station of 
any other reputable company. 


Other companies, like Gulf, are 


doing their best to encourage safer | 


motoring. 


And even though your car has been 
checked, remember that there are un- 


fortunately many others on ‘the road 


that haven’t been. Therefore, it’s ex- 
tremely important for both motorists and 
pedestrians to be careful, to keep alert, 
and to obey traffic laws to the letter. 
Your life may well depend on your do- 





In the interest of safer motoring, this advertisement is published as a pubic service by the Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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“Basic Analyses”: 
Investors’ Choice 


Among the most popular series of 
studies offered investors by the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane are the periodically 
issued groups of “Basic Analyses.” 
Consisting of penetrating, individual 
studies of stocks currently important 
in terms of investor interest, these 
“Basic Analyses” provide up-to-the- 
minute facts essential in arriving at 
sound investment decisions. 

Varied Types: Ranging over a wide 
variety of industries, the current series 
of “Basic Analyses” includes studies 
of leading railroads, banks, utilities, 
oils, etc., each concise, interesting and 
helpful. Every analysis is the result of 
careful research and painstaking field 
investigation, presents both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects, basic position, 
earnings and other valuable data. The 
current list: 

American Pwr. & Lt. Detrorr Epison 
AMERICAN Topacco’_ E.. I. puPont 
Amer. W. W. & Exec. Goopvear TIRE 


Atcu., Tor. & S. F. INT'L Harvester 
Batpwin Loco. Marine Mipianp 
Cuase Nar’s BanxK PARAMOUNT PIct. 
PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 

Cittes SERVICE 

’ Pepsi-CoLa 
ComMonw’tH EDISON 
SOUTHERN PAcIFIC 
Sranparp Orr (N. J.) 
Unitep AIRCRAFT 
Unitep Arr Lines 


UnitTep Corp. 


CoMMONWEALTH & 
SOUTHERN 


Consot. Epison 
or New York 


CranE CoMPANY 


Simple to Get: “Basic Analyses” are 
not intended as sales or purchase rec- 
ommendations; are simply an extension 
of M L, P, F & B’s policy of urging 
investors to “Investigate then Invest.” 
Readers need only to request those 
analyses* in which they have a special 
interest and copies will be mailed 
promptly without obligation. They 
offer concrete aid in assessing the at- 
tractiveness of these securities in the 
light of overall investment objectives. 


—— 


* Just indicate which of the “Basic Analyses’ you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment “FW,” Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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WE’RE HANDLING 142,000,000 
LOCAL CALLS A DAY 


That’s 25,000,000 more than a year ago—and an all-time 
high. 


It didn’t seem possible that available equipment, with such 
additions as we could make, could be stretched to handle an 
increase like that. But it’s been done despite shortages of 
materials and other handicaps.. Best of all, service keeps on 
being good on most calls. 


There are delays once in a while but we’re doing our best 
to make them fewer and fewer. Service will be better than 
ever as soon as new equipment can be made and installed. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 


We professionally design your Charts and Maps 
to successfully do the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 
7 East 42nd Street New York 17,N.Y. 
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FREE 
Booklets 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of the 
booklets listed below will be sent 
direct from the issuing firm. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 











ADDRESS: Free Booklets Department, 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., N. Y. 6, N.Y. 
Forging Ahead in Business—lInspirational and 
informative booklet designed for executives who 
have the urge to start now in preparing them- 
—e for bigger and more lucrative postwar 
jobs. 


Modern Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantages of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure, designed to reduce hazards and produce 
satisfactory long-term results. 


Dual Purpose Stcoks — Comprehensive analysis 
of a oclacted list of Convertible Preferred 
stocks prepared for investors by a leading 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Record Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans, which afford consistently higher 
dividends than other types of investments of 
comparable safety. 


List of 136 Investment Stocks—A selection of 
shares of leading companies affording income 
and/or appreciation possibilities—priced on an 
attractive yield basis. 


Retail Trade Beneficiary—Descriptive analysis 
of an old established clothing chain that is in 
a position to share in the pent-up demand for 
quality merchandise, prepared by a leading 
unlisted dealer. 


Opportunities in Lumber Industry — Analysis 
of four leading lumber companies available 


from firm specializing in lumber industry 
securities. 


Buying Income — Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to elim- 
inate worry and loss from your goal of finan- 
cial independence. 


Peace of Mind Investing — Folders describing 
the methods by which investors may easily 
and systematically follow time-tested policies 
of prudent investing. Issued by leading in- 
vestment trust. 


Primer for Investors — Guide book for new 
investors to explain the terminology of Wall 
Street. Also a section devoted to estates. trusts 
and wills. Prepared by the largest N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Advantages of Listed Securities—A new book- 
let for corporation executives whose company’s 
shares are not listed on a stock exchange—the 
many advantages described and explained. 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys — Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for 
rehabilitation. 


How to Obtain a Loan—Valuable information 
is available to any one seeking loans for either 
a short or long period of time. 

Agricultural Equipment Yearbook—lIllustrated 
manual of the farm equipment industry with 
background statistics for the leading fourteen 
companies in the field—prepared by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Investments in Peacetime— A discussion of 
investment company funds, geared to the tempo 
of the postwar world, affording broad diversi- 
fication, not only in individual stocks but in 
industries—the surest way of minimizing risks 
in investment selection. é 
Background to Successful tegen ge Sa A 20 
torial booklet giving a resume of the develop- 
ment of private trustee practice showing how 
sound fiduciary principles have applied during 
the past century to investment funds of the 
“Boston Type.” 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide to abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. . 
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Individual Output Important If Busi 
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ness Is to Operate ata Profit 


Worker Efficiency — 
hey To Future Profits 


High wages do not threaten corporate profits so long 


as productivity is commensurate. But in recent years 
worker output has dropped while wages have risen 


Hy” earnings of production 
workers in 25 manufacturing 
industries reached a new peak in 
July at $1.193. It was the ninth suc- 
cessive month in which the preceding 
month’s earnings were exceeded. 

In 1932 average hourly wages of 
the workers employed in these 25 in- 
dustries was 49.8 cents an hour. By 
1939, the start of Werld War II, the 
rate had risen to 72 cents. Since 
August 1939, the figure has advanced 
65 per cent; or dating the advance 
from January 1941, the base date of 
the Little Steel formula, the rise has 
been 57.2 per cent. The figures, 
gathered by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, show also that in 
the 1932-1939 period average weekly 
wages increased from $17.05 to 
$27.04, but by July of this year had 
reached $47.58, an advance of 55.4 
per cent since January, 1941, and of 
74.4 per cent from 1939. 

Regardless of the extent to which 
the worker may have benefited from 
his increased wage, the advance must 
be compared with his productivity in 
order to determine whether his out- 
put is commensurate with the higher 
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wage. If not, then he is adding dis- 
proportionately to the unit cost of his 
product. This not only constitutes a 
threat to his employer’s profit, but to 
the extent that the increased unit cost 


Productivity and Labor 


can be passed along to the cousumer 
the worker is slapping back at him- 
self by raising his own living costs. 
That part of the increase which must 
be absorbed by the employer is actu- 
ally a menace to the worker’s own 
job. No business can continue long to 
operate when profits disappear, and 
when a business closes down the 
worker’s job also vanishes. 


The U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
cannot be regarded as having any 
bias in favor of industry as against 
labor, has issued an analysis of pro- 
ductivity and labor costs covering the 
years from 1939 through 1945. The 
report supplements a similar study 
issued in 1942 for the years from 
1919 to 1940. The accompanying 
tabulation is drawn from these two 
reports, the 1932 figures being ad- 
justed to the base year, 1939. 


In most instances the tabulation 
clearly depicts the disturbing uptrend 
of unit labor costs resulting from 
‘wage rises unaccompanied by com- 
mensurate increases in man hour out- 
put. In only a few instances does 
labor appear io be giving anything 
approaching a quid pro quo, and even 
then—as in rayon—both the drop in 
unit costs and the increase in pro- 
ductivity may be ascribed to im- 
proved machinery, technological ad- 
vances, and far-above-the-average 
expansion of output volume. 


For the most part, far from main- 
taining even its one-time productive 


Costs in 25 Industries 


(1939 equals 100) 


-—Output per Man-Hour—. 


1932 1943 
Boots & Shoes........... 79.4 111.1 
Bread & Baking ........ 90.8 113.1 
Cane-Sugar Refining ..... 85.2 91.3 
ee 83.5 94.7 
Confectionery ........... 67.9 106.5 
Cotton Goods ........... 67.9 1008 
ee 88.0 102.1 
Flour & Mill Products.... 94.1 85.2 
Glass Products .......... N.A. 109.2 
ME ak eis oiiv tees. N.A. 123.5 
RSS 2 ae 53.3 142.0 
NS SS ae 71.1 110.7 
Lumber & Products...... 79.6 95.1 
SE ID oes ca ceivese N.A. 92.9 
Metals, Non-Ferrous .... 80.6 99.4 
Meat Packing ........... 89.2 96.9 
Packing: 

Fruits and vegetables... 93.0 120.8 

[ae eee 105.7 84.4 
Paints & Varnishes....... 70.6 109.8 
Paper & Pulp............ 85.3 94.7 
Petroleum .............. ere Bap 
Publishing ...... ........ F : 
cre 46.8 135.5 
Tobacco Products ...... 65.2 103.5 
Woolen & Worsted...... 82.2 107.9 


#1933; 1932 not available. 





— Unit Labor Cost 


1944 1945 1932 1943 1944 1945 
105.9 110.6 102.4 130.8 146.9 150.8 
111.2 126.1 86.4 114.0 122.9 114.4 

96.6 92.2 824 139.6 137.4 146.7 

83.8 89.4 79.9 130.3 152.0 146.9 
116.4 117.8 116.1 127.4 127.8 135.4 
100.4 100.7 87.3 150.1 161.1 174.4 
108.2 113.2 91.8 150.8 159.5 160.8 

85.2 93.0 85.8 156.9 166.2 160.3 
107.6 1213- N.A. 115.8 123.3 112.1 
130.5 137.9. N.A. 109.0 1124 112.5 
151.2 153.1 188.1 91.6 92.0 95.0 
114:5 115.4 105.6 123.9 127.8 132.0 

96.0 N.A. 88.4 162.7 175.1 N.A. 
926 925 N.A. 124.3 130.6 136.5 
974 959 885 143.3 151.4 155.9 

102.3 111.0 76.1 131.9 132.7 126.4 

119.6 123.2 *78.9 137.9 147.8 150.8 
97.3 104.3 *78.1 146.1 154.6 156.6 
114.1 120.3 110.3 117.5 117.2. 115.5 
92.7 95.2 89.3 143.4 152.1. 152.9 
95.6 940 N.A. 1342 138.3: 143.7 
87.5 88.7 115.8 112.3 135.9 140.4 

141.5 151.0 129.4 100.5 99.7 97.2 
1088 118.7 .1082 130.8 136.5 135.5 
116.4 1182 89.5. 146.5 140.5 


144.3: 


N.A.—Not Available. 





level, the efficiency of labor has de- 
clined. In seven industries output per 
man hotir has dropped below the 100- 
level from which both man-hour out- 
put and unit labor costs started in 
1939. The effect in these instances is 
to increase unit labor costs by from 
30.5 per cent to 60.3 per cent over 
1939. Included among the seven are 
such important industries as cane 
sugar refining, flour and milling, 
paper, petroleum and _ publishing, 
whose products figure in the living 


costs of virtually every individual in 
the country. 

During the war years the down- 
trend in productivity was accepted as 
something to have been expected. The 
pattern had been set-in World War 
I, and it was attributed to the same 
group of factors. The armed forces 
had taken the cream of available man- 
power. Young, efficient workers were 
replaced by oldér workers, many re- 
called from retirement, others with 
ne previous experience in the indus- 


tries in which they were employed. 
Women formed an increasingly high 
percentage of all employees in indus- 


_try, reaching a.total of 18.6 million, 


or 34.4 per cent of the national labor 
force, at the peak in July, 1944. 
Absenteeism, fatigue consequent upon 
long hours, difficulties in maintaining 
equipment or in replacing worn ma- 
chinery, all contributed to the lower- 
ing of average individual efficiency 
and added to unit costs. 
Please turn to page 20 


Woolworth Has Had Good Record 


n spite of increasing competition 

from other chains, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company has consistently 
maintained its relative position in the 
variety chain store field and, in com- 
mon with the group generally, its 
sales have reached into r-w high ter- 
ritory in every year since 1937. 

Started in 1879 as 
store in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Woolworth’s grew i oa chain of 
limited price (“5- 11-10”) stores 
and, after incorpor: io: and merger 
in 1911 with sew :al «ther “5-and- 
10” chains, con rised about 600 
stores in the Ur ‘ed States, Canada 
and England. i1en years ago the 
management de; arted from the tradi- 
tional price lit:itations of 5 and 10 
cents, permitting the addition of new 
lines and the opening up of broader 


markets. Today its stores number 
close to 2,0(10, 
Earnings also have been well 


maintained and, except for the high 





F. W. Woolworth Company 


(Millions) tax ported rend Price Range 


1929. $303.0 $3.88 $3.66 $2.40 1037%-52% 
1932. 249.9 2.46 2.27 2.40 4554-22 
1935. 268.8 3.56 3.20 2.40 65%4-51 
1936. 290.4 3.82 3.35 240 71 -44%4 
1937. 304.8 3.85 3.40 2.40 6534-34 
1938. 304.3 3.38 2.95 2.40 5334-36 
1939. 318.8 3.45 3.02 2.40 5034-36 
1940. 335.5 3.16 2.48 2.40 42%4-30 
1941. 377.1 4.10 2.69 2.00 3414-23% 
1942, 423.2 4.72 2.43 1.60 31 -21% 
1943. 439.0 4.44 ‘2. 1.60 4234-30% 
1944. 459.8 5.08 2.35 1.60 4434-36% 
1945. 477.1 5.51 2.43 1.60 5334-40% 


Nine months ended September 30: 
1945. $322.0 N:R: N.R.° $1.20 w..i...... 
1946. 366.0 N.R. N.R..° 1.70 a621%4-43% 


a—So far this year. 


+ 





N.R.—Not reported. 


single retail 


rate of Federal taxes, would have 
established successive new peaks in 
recent years. Last year’s pre-tax 
earnings of $5.51 a share compared 
with $5.08 in 1944, $4.44 in 1943 
and $3.88 in 1929. However, while 
less than 10 per cent of 1929’s profits 
were absorbed by taxes, 56 per cent 


of 1945’s went for that purpose, with | 


the result that earnings available for 
shareholders were reduced to $2.43 
compared with $3.66 in 1929. 

Variety chain sales have shown 
much greater resistance to depression 
than retail trade generally—from 
1929 to 1933 there was an over-all 
decline:of 50 per cent in retail sales 
but variety store sales dropped off 
only 25 per cent. By 1937 the re- 
covery in retail sales brought the 
total back up to within 12 per cent 
of the 1929 high while variety stores 
established a new peak in that year 
some three per cent above the 1929 
level.. Woolworth has accounted ‘for 
about a third of total variety sales 
since 1929, and in the depression year 
1933 raised this to 37 per cent. 


The Woolworth Company has’ 


greatly improved its working capital 
position in recent years, net current 
assets at the end of 1945 amounting 
to $105 million, or nearly double the 
$54 million at the end of 1939. The 
percentage increase in working cap- 
ital considerably exceeded that in 
sales volume, which at $477 million 
last year was about 50 per cent above 
the earlier period. Both because of 
the scarcity of suitable merchandise 
and because of the company’s policy 
of. caution with respect to merchan- 
dise stocks, inventories have been 
maintained at a conservative level, 
the $51 million reported at the end 
of 1945 only slightly exceeding $47 


“million in 1939, notwithstanding the 
sharply increased sales volume. On 
the other hand, cash and equivalent is 
up sharply from $22.6 million in 1939 
to $98.8 million at the end of last 
year. The strong cash position will per- 
mit expansion of merchandise lines 
as circumstances permit. 


A majority interest in F. W. 
Woolworth & Company Ltd. of Eng- 
land is carried at only $30.9 million, 
although based on London market 
quotations of the publicly held shares, 
it is worth over $255 million (con- 
verted at the official rate of ex- 
change). Because of the chaotic in- 
ternal conditions in Germany, shares 
of the subsidiary in that country are 
carried at only $1. 


Woolworth’s unbroken dividend 
record extends back to 1912. With 
current earnings undoubtedly bene- 
fiting from lower taxes, the wartime 
dividend rate of $1.60 was recently 
raised to $2.10, which compares with 
$2.40 paid from 1929 through 1940. 
Present payment yields 4.3 per cent 
at recent prices around 49. 





Unit Operating Results 


¥*No. -———Average Store———_, 

Stores Sales Net Income 
1929... 1825 $166,053 $13,570 
1932... 1932 129,344 8,093 
1935... 1980 135,733 9,620 
1936... 1998 145,339 9, 580 
1937... 2010 151,629 9, 725 
1938... 2015 151,020 7.945 
1939... 2021 157,763 9 047 
1940... 2027 165,503 8, 048 
1941... 2023 | 186,430 9, 337 
1942... 2015 210,025 11 682 
1943... 2008 218,630 10,932 
1944... 2004 229, 465 11,386 
1945.. a's 1971 242, 078 11,967 





*In United States, Canada and Cuba. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Air Merger’ 
In The Making 


Proposed acquisition of Consolidated-Vultee by Lockheed 
would create a new leader in airframe output, with rep- 
resentation in military, commercial and private fields 


pee of ‘airplanes is not con- 
centrated in a relatively few 
hands to quite the same extent as is 
true of other: forms of transportation 
equipment such as automobiles and 
freight cars. But even in aviation, a 
comparative handful of large enter- 
prises do the bulk of the business. 
And if recently announced plans are 
carried out, the number of airframe 
manufacturers will be still further re- 
duced by one through merger of Con- 
solidated Vultee into Lockheed. 

This combination would be far 
from a shotgun marriage. Mergers 
are sometimes carried out with the 
intention of transforming two rela- 
tively weak organizations into a sin- 
gle strong one, but both Convair and 
Lockheed rank well up among the 
leaders of the industry and enjoy 
strong finances and competitive posi- 
tions. One of the reasons for. the pro- 
posed merger is the desire of Aviation 
Corporation to divest itself of its own- 
ership of 26.2 per cent of Convair’s 
stock as part of its policy of with- 
drawing from the aviation field. 


Concentrated Production 


This policy is also expected to lead 
to direct acquisition by Aviation Cor- 
poration of Convair’s holdings of 48 
per cent of the common stock and 57 
per cent of the option warrants of 
ACF-Brill Motors, acquired from 
American Car & Foundry last: Janu- 
ary at a cost of about $7.5 million 
cash. This acquisition would probably 
be carried out by exchanging the 
Lockheed stock received by Aviation 
Corporation for its holdings of Con- 
vair for the latter’s holdings of ACF- 
Brill. 

This would leave the Convair- 
Lockheed organization costentrated 
almost exclusively in airframe produc- 
tion. Lockheed’s other activities are 
negligible, and while one of Convair’s 
remaining five divisions produces gas 
and electric kitchen ranges and plans 
to turn out frozen food units and. 
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transit equipment, these activities are 
not believed to contribute significant 
revenues as yet. Neither company 
makes engines or propellers. 

Planes produced by both enter- 
prises had outstanding war records. 
Lockheed was best known for its 
P-38 “Lightning” Army Air Forces 
fighter, which did yeoman work in 
both major war theaters. It also pro- 
duced the less-publicized PV “Har- 
poon” patrol bomber for the Navy. A 
newer development of the latter, the 
P2V “Neptune” is the plane which 
has recently established a new non- 
stop long-distance record, from Perth, 


’ Australia, to Columbus, Ohio. 


The company’s most important 
models now are its “Constellation” 
commercial transport ‘and its P-80 
“Shooting Star’ AAF fighter, the 
outstanding jet plane developed to 
date. At the end of April, Lockheed’s 
backlog of unfilled orders amounted 
to practically $200 million, of which 
$144.3 million represented military 
orders (with P-80’s the largest item) 
and $55.4 million consisted of com- 
mercial business. The company has 
not entered the personal airplane 
market. 

Consolidated Vultee built the B-24 
“Liberator,” which shared honors 
with Boeing’s B-17 during most of 
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C consolidated Vultee Monorail Speeds Assembly Line 


the war, prior to employment of the 
B-29. This organization also turned 
out the PBY “Catalina” patrol bomb- 
er, workhorse of the Navy, and its 
larger sister the PB2Y “Coronado.” 
Late in the war it produced the 
PB4Y “Privateer,” a single-tailed 
modification of the B-24 designed for 
the Navy. | 


Recent Developments 


More recent developments include 
the six-engined B-36 bomber and the 
XP-81 jet fighter, both made for the 
Army, and the twin-engined Model 
240, a strong competitor in the trans- 
port field. The Stinson Division has 
just announced an improved “Voy- 
ager,” a four-place personal plane in 
the higher (about $5,000) price 
bracket. On April 30 last, Convair’s 
backlog amounted to $264.9 million, 
including $236.1 million for the Army 
and Navy and $28.8 million of com- 
mercial and personal plane orders. 

Neither Lockheed nor Convair has 
any funded debt or preferred stock. 
The former has 1,075,889. shares of 





Trucking Strike 
Forces Edition Changes 


N ew York City’s general trucking strike, which began more than a month ago, 
continues seriously to restrict movement of book and magazine paper (al- 


though newsprint now is moving freely). 


Because of FINANCIAL Worvp’s dwin- 


dling paper supply it has been necessary to reduce the current issue to 24 pages. 
It is hoped that truckers will be able again to move magazine paper in time for a 
return next week to the usual 32-page size. 


Paper for FinanctaL Wortp’s Independent Appraisals has lain in the freight 
yards for more than a month, but inability to truck it to the printing plant has 


made it impossible to turn out more than a handful of the September copies. 


Be- 


cause the data in that book now would be so out of date, it has reluctantly been 
decided to omit the September edition rather than delay work on the October 
issue, paper for which it is hoped will be secured in the next few days. 











common outstanding and the latter 
1,570,266. An exchange ratio of six 


Lockheed for seven Convair has been 


mentioned by an unofficial source. 
This would appear inequitable to 
Lockheed holders. At present prices of 
28 and 21, respectively, the two are 
quoted at a ratio of three-for-four, 
which seems to err in the other direc- 
tion considering relative book values, 
current asset values and operating 
ratios of the two. 


The probable reason for this is 
the substantial decline in sales vol- 
ume experienced by Convair in the 
six months ended May 31, which was 
due in part to labor trouble. A ratio 
of four-for-five or five-for-six would 
appear to be more in line with the 
realities of the situation. 

If the merger is approved, the com- 
bined organization would be close to 
the top in its industry from the stand- 
point of size. It would be the largest 


airframe manufacturer in the coun- 
try, and based on wartime experience 
its dollar sales would be exceeded 
only by Curtiss-Wright, which does 
a large engine and propeller business, 
It would occupy a commanding posi- 
tion in the military and commercial 
field; and while its personal plane 
business would be small it could be 
developed further, and in any case 
this division of the industry has yet 
to prove outstandingly profitable. 


C3 Stocks That Have Hesisted the Decline 


These issues have receded from their highs, but by a 
much smaller margin than has the average stock. And 
their outlook promises continued superior performance 


J 7 hen the market as a whole ex- 
hibits weakness such as _ that 
witnessed in September, it is too 
much to hope that any individual 
stock with any public following at all 
can resist the trend. Here and there 
some highly inactive issue may tem- 
porarily hold firm or even advance 
slightly under the iafluence of buy- 
ing which may be limited to only a 
few hundred shares, but the great ma- 
jority of equities follow the averages. 


Inherent Stability 


There is, however, a wide degree 
of difference in the extent: of the par- 
ticipation by individual issues in a 
general market recession. Those 
which, before the decline. gets under 
way, are selling all out of-proportion 
to their basic values as a result of 
reckless speculative enthusiasm are 
likely to be hit hardest. Thus, Check- 
er Cab was recently quoted at less 
than half of its year’s high, Western 
Union was selling at only 40 per cent 
of its peak and -Kaiser-Frazer had 
dropped to only 42 per cent of’ the 
public offering price of last January. 

Unlike these and other issues in 
similar position, the 25 equities listed 
in the table are still worth 80 per 
cent or more of their 1946 peak valu- 
ations. This is no accident. With- 
out exception, they are stocks pos- 
sessing greater-than-average merit on 
the basis of their records. None was 
significantly overvalued, quality con- 
sidered, as measured against recent 
and prospective earnings. 
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It is somewhat surprising to find 
Bethlehem Steel included in the list 
in view of the well-known sensitivity 
of the industry, and the equities rep- 
resenting it, to cyclical influences. 
Bethlehem, however, is not really 
out of place in-this list. All the other 
stocks merit investment ratings on 
the basis of their demonstrated stab- 
ility of earnings and dividend pay- 
ments, which is due partly to their 
strong competitive positions but 
largely to the stability inherent in the 
businesses in which they are engaged. 

Some two-thirds of the issues rep- 
resented are concentrated in the util- 
ity, food and oil industries; in fact, 
these three groups account for all of 
the eleven stocks showing the small- 
est declines. Altogether, the list in- 
cludes seven utilities, six food shares, 
three oils, two equities of pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers, two chemicals, 


two grocery chains ond one tobacco, 
all representative “depression-proof” 
fields, in addition to Bethlehem Steel 
and International Business Machines, 


The composition and sequence of 
a compilation of this sort is impor- 
tantly affected by the price chosen for 
comparison with the year’s high. Had 
this price been the September low 
rather than the latest quotation avail- 
able, there would have been some dif- 
ferences, since the issues have shown 
varying percentage recoveries from 
their worst prices of the past month. 
Pillsbury would have been the leader, 
followed by American Telephone and 
Corn Products, with General Mills 
two-thirds of the way down the list 
instead of at the top. Pacific Gas & 
Electric, instead of running neck and 
neck with Parke, Davis in every re- 
spect, would have shown a drop of 
only 19 per cent against the latter’s 
27 per cent. But practically all the is- 
sues would also have appeared had 
the list been compiled on the basis of 
the percentage decline from the year’s 
high to the September low. 


29 Stocks Showing Smaller-Than-Average Declines 


Per 


1946 Recent Cent 


Issue: High Price Decline 
General Mills ....... 55 49 9.5% 
Standard Oil of Cali- 

RS oe 60 54 9.6 
Philadelphia Electric. 31 27 11.4 
Corn Products Re- 

ee a 70 «62 11.7 
Pillsbury Mills ...... 3S: RY 21 
American Telephone. 200 173 13.9 
United Fruit ........ 54 46 14.1 
Standard Oil Co. 

OR BAe 79 «67 «14.3 
Detroit Edison ...... yay ee 
Texas Company ..... 68 58 14.6 
Commonwealth Edi- 

EE Ls ae "3%. 31. 445 


Per 
1946 Recent Cent 


Issue: High Price Decline 


Int'l. Business Ma- 


EE oii dicie vn wes 250 212 15.3 
Consol. Gas (Bal- 

timore) ........... 91 77 15.4 
Bethlehem Steel .... 115 96 15.9 
Dow Chemical ...... 192 161 16.1 


Pacific Gas & Electric. 48 40 16.5 
Parke, Davis ........ 48 40° 165 
Quaker Oats ........ 114 95 16.7 
Monsanto Chemical.. 59 49° 168 
Abbott Laboratories. 84 69° 17.5 
Tampa Electric ..... 37. 30's :17.6 
Jewel Tea .......... 59 49 17.6 
Borden Company .. 58 47 17.7 
First National Stores. 70 57 184 
‘ Reynolds Tobacco“B” 47 38 18.9 
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[Snuff Issues Have 
Long Dividend Hecords 


Volume unusually stable but trend appears slowly 
down; rising costs still pinching profit margins 
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and later earnings recovery likely to be limited 


tability of business and earnings 

plus remarkably long and consis- 
tent dividend records is a good com- 
bination to look for in investment for 
yield with security. The prewar his- 
tory of the snuff companies discloses 
ample evidence of both, but it also 
serves to show the inadvisability of 
determining investment policy on 
even two such important factors to 
the exclusion of others. 


Downward Trend? 


The U. S. Treasury’s statistics on 
tax-paid withdrawals of snuff show 
a predepression record of 40.6 million 
pounds in 1928, subsequent lows of 
36.3 million pounds in 1933 and 1935, 
and irregular recovery to 39.6 million 
pounds in prewar 1941. As compared 
with most other industries, a decline 
of but 10.6 per cent over such a 
5-year span as 1928-33 is remarkably 
small, but the fact that the 8 years 
1933-41 left volume still 2%4 per cent 
under that of 13 years before raises 
the questions whether new users of 
snuff are wholly replacing mortalities 
and whether the longer term.trend is 
not gradually downward. 

The objection may be raised that, 
during the war years, tax-paid with- 
drawals rose to as high as 43.6 mil- 
lion pounds last year, setting a new 
high record 7.4 per cent above the 
predepression 1928 volume. But the 
question here is to what extent the 
shortage of cigarettes introduced a 
temporary and artificial element. The 
answer may be in the fact that the 
peak in withdrawals passed last No- 
vember and that the 7 months 
through July registered a 12 per cent 
decline which, applied to the whole of 
1946, would suggest a volume of but 
38.4 million pounds. 

Snuff is, of course, a tobacco 
Product. Because it may be made 
from the lower cost types and to a 
large extent from stems and leaf cen- 
ters, it is a relatively cheap tobacco 


product. Thus, it finds its markets 
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principally in the South and Midwest, 
where incomes are comparatively low. 

Brands of the leading U. S. 
Tobacco (sales of all products $18.4 
million in 1945) include Copenhagen, 
Seal, Anchor, Bruton Rooster and 
Red Seal, and about half of its busi- 
ness is in the Midwest. 

Brands of American Snuff, the sec- 
ond largest ($9.6 million sales), in- 
clude Garrett, Honest and Dental, 
those of the third largest, George W. 
Helme, ($8.4 million) include Loril- 
lard, Gail & Ax’s and Railroad Mulls ; 
all are strongest in the South. 
U. S. Tobacco also has important 
smoking and chewing tobacco brands, 
the former including Diull’s Best, 
Model and Old Briar, and the latter 
Right Cut and W.B. 

U. S. Tobacco’s earnings averaged 
$1.63 per share in the 1931-40 decade 
with the extremes $2.22 in 1931 and 
$1.55 in 1940. American Snuff aver- 
aged $3.44, with extremes of $4.13 
in 1933 and $2.67 in 1940. Helme 
averaged $6.66, with extremes of 
$7.78 in 1931 and $5.15 in 1940. 
With some year-to-year variation, 
these three companies have dividend 
records unbroken for 35, 44 and 35 
years, respectively. Their equity 
shares nevertheless yield 5.7, 5.4 and 
5.6 per cent, respectively. 


Narrowing Margins 


The industry was conspicuously a 
war casualty, particularly through 
narrowing profit margins due to ad- 
vancing costs and inadequate ceiling 
prices. Thus, in the face of reasonably 
well sustained dollar sales for U. S. 
Tobacco and sizeable increases for 
American and Helme, earnings of 
each showed a substantial decline, and 


no one of the three fully covered divi- 
dends last year. The leverages of 
sizeable issues of 6 or 7 per cent non- 
callable preferred stocks were factors. 

Ceiling prices were lifted about 10 
per cent on May 11, but this was ap- 
parently inadequate to offset higher 
costs and particularly to offset re- 
duced volume. Moreover, although 
the snuff companies were fortunate in 
not being vulnerable to heavy excess 
profits taxes during the war, they 
now have reaped no material advan- 
tages from the tax reductions already 
effected. Over the longer term, 
tobacco cost pressure against profit 
margins may relax importantly and it 
is even possible that declining prices 
may eventually result in inventory 
losses. Packaging materials are likely 
to continue high for the present. 


Recovery Limited 


These companies could justifiably 
continue present dividends for some 
time, even while not fully covered by 
earnings, in view of remarkable trea- 
sury positions. U. S. Tobacco has a 
net working capital of $20.3 million, 
and its $22 million total current as- 
sets cover its $1.8 million total cur- 
rent liabilities about 12.2 times over. 
American Snuff has $13.5 million 
working capital, $15 million current 
assets and $1.5 million current liabili- 
ties, with a 10-to-1 current ratio. 
Helme’s working capital -is $13.6 mil- 
lion, and it has current assets of $14.3 
million vs. $1.3 million current liabili- 
ties, for a ratio of 12.2-to-1. All three 
have substantial holdings of market- 
able securities, and none has any long- 
term debt outstanding. 

Moreover, it is a matter of fact, 
even their excesses of cash and 
marketable securities (at the market) 
alone cover all current liabilities— 
$6.5 million for U. S., $6.5 million for 
American and $9.5 million for Helme 
—amount to 2.9, 7.5, and 9.9 full 
years’ dividend requirements at pres- 
ent rates, respectively. Nevertheless, 
until operating results stabilize and 
earnings and dividend payments are 
brought into better balance, the shares 
will continue to stand a significant 
distance from the high quality invest- 
ment position which they formerly 
occupied. 


Snuff Companies Paying Generous Dividends 





Average 
Company 1931-40 1941 
American Snuff .... $3.44 $2.64 
Geo. W. Helme.... 6.66 . 5.06 
U. S. Tobacco...... 1.63 1.58 


Share. Earnings—-————__, 
Years 


Divi- Recent 


1944 1945 dend Price Yield 
$2.16 $1.87 $2.00 37 5.4% 

3.87 3.71 4.00 71 5.6 

1,14 1.13 1.20 21 5.7 








News and Upinions on Active otocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Wednesday, October 9, 1946 


Arnold Constable C+ 

Stock at 21 is reasonably priced in 
relation to growing earnings, but is 
not free of risk in an uncertain mar- 
ket. (Reg. qu. divs. at 50-cent an. 
rate plus 50-cent Jan. extra.) This 
apparel and accessory merchandising 
specialist is materially benefiting 
from high demand and improving 
supplies. Sales rose $2.4 million 
(one-third) in the six months through 
_ July, this year over last, taxes were 
reduced to $1.21 from $1.75 per 
share, and net more than doubled to 
$1.28 from 55 cents despite a 44-cent 
contingency reserve. (Also FW, Jan. 


30.) 


City Stores C+ 
Around 19 moderately appraises 
gains in fundamentals and apparent 
normal earning power. (Reg. qu. divs. 
incr. from an. rate of 50 to 60 cents 
in Nov., 80 cents in May, $1 in Aug.) 
Company acquired’ R. H. White 
(Boston) from Filene for $3.5 mil- 
lion in 1944, control of Oppenheim, 
Collins (New York and elsewhere) 
for $1.9 million in 1945 and Richard 
Store (Miami) for 53,300 shares of 
its own stock in 1946. The latter deal 
was with Bankers Securities, which 
sold 100,000 City shares in July but 
retains 78 per cent voting control. 
Helped by reduced taxes but exclud- 
ing 55 cents non-recurring profit, net 
in the half-year to July 31 tripled to 
$1.53 from 52 cents per share a year 
before. (Also FW, Sept. 11.) 


Northern Pacific C+ 


Faces the problems common to the 
rails but appears statistically behind 
the group at 17—less than half the 
1946 high. (Pays single $1 div. in 
Feb.) Despite the inadequacy of 
freight rates after sharply higher 


wages, earnings should be better than. 


double the conservative dividend paid 
this year. Company faces its five sea- 


sonally most important months with- 
out having to make up an earlier 
deficit—in fact, without benefit of tax 
credits, net for the seven months was 
2 cents vs. $2.80 per share a year 
before. Recent years’ debt reduction 
and refunding carried important per- 
manent benefits—the refunding of 
some $86 million 6s at 414 per cent 
in 1945 alone saved the equivalent of 
$1.10 per share of stock per annum. 
(Also FW, Jan. 9.) 


Phillips-Jones Cc 

Small stock issue magnafies cyclical 
influences and makes for thin .mar- 
kets; recent price 22. (Pfd. paying 
reg. divs. but $21 in arrears.) Stock- 
holders are about to vote on a re- 
capitalization whereby 1.4 new 5 per 
cent shares would be issued for each 


7 per cent preferred share including 


back dividends. Without detail, the 
June 30 half-year statement showed 
common net doubled to $1.65 from 
81 cents per share a year before, and 
the manufacturer of Van Heusen 


men’s shirts, etc., would thus earn 


$2.74 for all 1946 with an even sec- 


ond-half comparison. (Also FW, 
May 22.) 
Texas & Pacific Ry. C+ 


Although at 41 stock is priced far 


below retained earnings of recent 
years, issue 1s highly speculative. 
(Paid $1 each im 1942-44, $2.50 in 
1945, all in Dec.) In the past 5% 
years, company has retained $63.91 of 
its $69.41 per share earnings. During 
most of this time, it was especially 
vulnerable to income taxes and EPT, 
which absorbed more than two-thirds 
of 1945 pretax net. Last year 
through August, it grossed $47.6 mil- 
lion and netted $10.10 per share. In 
the like 1946 period, it grossed only 
$37.3 million but net held at $7.58 
per share, reflecting lower taxes. 
Despite adversities in other directions, 


company should celebrate its 75th 
anniversary this year with a final net 
well over the $10 per share level. 
(Also FW, Mar. 13.) 


U. S. Plywood B 

Although a growth stock, price of 
56 liberally appraises recent earnings. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at 80-cent an. rate.) 
Leading in plywoods of Douglas fir, 
other softwoods, domestic and im- 
ported hardwoods, company advanced 


sales from $4 million in 1937-38 to J 


$29.4 million in 1944-45 and held 
them at $27.1 million in the fiscal year 
through April, 1946, when earnings 
peaked at $1.98 per share. Subsequent 
July quarter net, excluding 26 cents 
undistributed U. S.-Mengel earnings, 
jumped to $1.46 from 87 cents a year 
before, and with further substantial 
tax savings, another earnings record 
is indicated. Meanwhile, $6 million 
334 per cent preferred stock has just 
replaced $2.3 million 4% and 4% 
per cent preferred and provided funds 
for major expansion, including facil- 
ities for manufacture of new products. 


White Sewing Machine pref. C-+- 
At 82, stock is purely a speculation 
on possibility of clearance of dividend 
accumulation. (Pays half $4 pref. 
rate; arrears $54.50 Aug. 1.) Still 
handicapped by material shortages, 
company also had _ reconversion 
troubles in the March quarter, when 
it lost $17.28 per share of preference 
stock ; but in the June period $6.22 of 
the loss was recovered and the third 
and fourth quarters should be better. 
Meanwhile, two years’ capacity busi- 
ness is in sight with increased materi- 
al supplies. On but 10,550 shares of 
this stock remaining, only $575,000 
would be needed to clear all arrears 
and a like amount to redeem the 
issue. At the end of 1945, company 
had $1.6 million cash and equivalent, 
and $940,619 current liabilities. 
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Chapter XX 
-[Basic Principles 


Of Investment 


Success 


What to Look for in a Balance Sheet | 


robably nine out of ten people, 
P in and out of Wall Street, regard 
the balance sheet as simply a routine 
statement of assets and liabilities and 
give it merely a perfunctory glance. 
Actually, the’ balance sheet is the 
company’s revolving storehouse. It 
controls and regulates the scope of 
commercial operations. The fruits of 
these operations in turn have a bear- 
ing upon the rate of use of the capital 
and productive machinery. 

The balance sheet is the only guide 
for determining whether a company 
is in sound financial condition, as re- 
gards both long term and short term 
capital. If the permanent capital is 
represented entirely by common 
stock and there are no bank loans, 
the company is naturally in a much 
stronger position to withstand un- 
favorable business changes than other 
companies in the same industry that 
must meet the claims of large 
creditors. 


Leverage Factor 


The ratio of outstanding debt 
(bonds and preferred stocks) to com- 
mon stock (stated or par value plus 
surplus) will furnish a useful index 
of the leverage factor. It is the degree 
of leverage that causes variations in 
gross profits to have exaggerated ef- 
fects upon earnings per share. Thus, 
common stock earnings of a company 
operating with substantial borrowed 
capital will tend (other things being 
equal) to increase or. decrease much 
faster than those of a company with 
only common’ stock. 

The ratio of capital to permanent 
assets is also a significant factor. Its 
use will help determine whether the 
company is over or undercapitalized 
in respect to productive capacity. The 
character of these permanent assets is 
highly important. If they consist of 
plant and equipment, then it would 
be useful to know their efficiency and 
probable lifetime. This can often be 
determined from the 
changes in amounts. 
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important 


Some companies report only the 
depreciated value of plant, but the 
amount of variation from year to year 
will help determine the average age, 
when and under what economic con- 
ditions the bulk of the plant was built, 
and whether the property is being de- 
preciated too fast or too slowly. 

Other companies carry the plant at 
original cost, plus additions and less 
retirements, showing the accrued de- 
preciation as a reserve on the liability 
side of the statement. In some (but 
fortunately, not many) cases, perma- 
nent asset values have been written 
up for no other motive than to create 
fictitious values for additional re- 
financing. While this applies to plant 
and equipment, the most dangerous 
application has been to “investments” 
in other companies, and is particularly 
ebjectionable when the “write up” 
applies to common stocks or options. 

Thus, assets may not be what they 
seem. Formerly, many companies 
carried large intangible items as 
assets, and in some cases these in- 
tangibles were grouped with fixed as- 
sets without distinction. The most 
common of these intangible items are 
goodwill, patents, franchises, lease- 
holds (usually in connection with oil 
and gas acreage), unamortized bond 
discount, etc. All of these items 
should be eliminated in calculating 
the book value of the stock. Some- 
times the real liability in respect to 
preferred shares may be understated, 
if these are carried at a low par value 
compared with call ‘or liquidating 
price. 


Book Value 


A quick way of determining book 
value per common share is to divide 
the number of shares into the amount 
represented by (a) the stated value of 
the common stock plus surplus, after 
deducting (b) any understated liabili- 
ties and (c) any overstated or in- 
tangible assets. This book value in- 
dicates the theoretical dissolution 


value, with certain broad. assump-: 


tions, but as it is very unusual to find 
companies contemplating dissolution, 
the practical value of the ratio has 
strictly limited uses. Its greatest use 
is in appraisal of investment trusts, 
banks, insurance and other financial 
organizations. In the average indus- 
trial company, the book value per 
share has no direct connection with 
market value. In some cases the 
market has set values that were 
equivalent to as much as 20 times the 
indicated book value; in. others, the 


market value has been only a fraction 


of book value. But at times book 
value can be used as an indication 
that the market appraisal may be too 
extreme. 


Current Assets 


The relationship.of current assets 
to current liabilities has practical 
significance. If the latter are larger 
than current assets, the resulting 
Geficit in working caiptal may flash a. 
serious warning. It might indicate 
that the company is using current 
resources for buying equipment or 
expanding plant facilities, reducing 
long term debt too fast or paying ex- 
cessively. large dividends, or it might 
reflect continued inability to earn 
profits. Normally, current assets 
should be at least twice the amount 
of current liabilities to be reassuring. 
For. that ratio to drop measurably 
might require additional financing, 
jeopardize the dividend rate, or in 
seme cases even threaten the com- 
pany’s solvency.. However, for cer- 
tain types of “cash” businesses, such 
as utility operating companies with 
high investment rating, the ratio 
could be as low as 1-to-1 without 
carrying unfavorable implications. * 

The higher the percentage of cur- 
rent assets represented by cash items 
(cash, bank deposits, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds), the stronger the cur- 
rent financial condition. If current 
receivables are a major part of cur- 
rent assets, it may signify that the 
company has been lax in extending . 
credit and that “uncollectibles” may 
run high. Similarly, if inventory is 
abnormally high in relation to the 
total current assets, the company may 
possibly be “‘stuck” with high-cost or 
unsalable goods. But in heavy in- 
dustries and others whose products 
require considerable time to process 
and ship out, the inventory ratio is 
characteristically large. 

Please turn to page 21 
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War 
Of 
Nerves 


Taking into consideration 


tal .state resulting from 
our disarranged domestic 
condition, it. is natural for us to be 
especially allergic to the war of nerves 
to which we are being subjected be- 
cause of the slow progress being 
made in establishing the basis for pro- 
longed peace throughout the world. 
We had all looked forward to an im- 
mediate solution of the world’s en- 
tanglements after the disastrous war 
was ended more than a year ago. 

However, this did not happen 
overnight, for the problems of estab- 
lishing peace are no less difficult to 
solve than those of waging war. With 
the cessation of hostilities there was 
bound to develop dissension, espe- 
cially among the smaller nations 
which suddenly found themselves free 
from the heels of their oppressors but 
who are not yet ready to use their 
new power of self-government intelli- 
gently. Typically unprepared today 
to master the complex problems of 
peacetime are the Balkan nations. 

This is also true of Russia, who is 
also pressing every advantage she can 
gain to fortify her frontier by bring- 
ing within her zone of influence all 
of her adjoining nations. She cannot 
be entirely blamed for this, for under 
similar conditions we would do the 
same. However, in Russia’s case it 
is the uncouth methods she pursues 
toward gaining her objective that 
have aroused the fear of another war. 
She is clever enough to employ prop- 
aganda that feeds the prevailing war 
-of nerves in the hope of gaining fur- 
ther appeasement from her former 
allies in war. There is evidence that 
these are her tactics. To our misfor- 
tune, some radio commentators are 
helping her by accentuating war fears. 

In order for us clearly to grasp 
the real situation we must appraise 
the possibility of another war. And 
we must consider also the grave re- 
sponsibility that would be involved. 
In giving it due regard it is apparent 
10 


our own distraught men-— 


that none of the great powers—in- 
cluding Russia — would plunge so 
soon into another war which must 
necessarily prove catastrophic to all 
whatever the outcome. 

To call our own policy being 
“tough” with Russia is a misnomer 
for we seek her friendship, not her 
enmity. We want to be firm and 
nothing less than firmness will in- 
sure a fair and substantial peace. 

We have penetrated the iron cur- 
tain enough to know that the internal 
situation in Russia is no less eco- 
nomically and politically disturbing 


than our own at the present mo- 


ment. Were this not the case cer- 
tainly the purges she is resorting to 
would be unnecessary. Moreover 
she is not in an economic or financial 
position to wage a war against the 
rest of the world, nor is she inclined 
to make the mistake Hitler did. Rus- 
sia does not want war any more than 
Great Britain or ourselves. 

We are permitting our fears over 
such a possibility to run away with 
us when we have at home a greater 
crisis or danger than a war. We have 
the more important task of restoring 
our internal economic condition from 
chaos for which we have ourselves 
to blame, because of labor unrest and 
our inability to spark up our produc- 
tion to meet our consumptive require- 
ments. If we could correct this situ- 
ation at home we would not be seeing 
world events through dark-colored 
glasses. What we are principally suf- 
fering from now—as the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out during 
our great depression—is fear that is 
more or less groundless and could be 
readily removed if we could reacquire 
our courage. It is within ourselves 
to correct our domestic maladjust- 
ment for we have the power to do so, 
but only lack the will to reassert it. 


Page 


Failed When Marriner Eccles 
In Its put in force the 100 per 
cent margin rule on listed 
Purpoee socks it meant that all 
such purchases must be on an out- 
right cash basis. His object was to 
discourage speculation in the. stock 
market, which he feared was acceler- 
ating inflationary.trends. But the re- 
sult of his action was to create ex- 
treme thinness in the market, so that 
when prices turned downward stocks 
experienced one of the sharpest de- 
clines that have occurred in years. In- 
stead of providing protection for in- 
vestors, the no-margin rule operated 
exactly in the reverse. 

As was pointed out in this column 
at the time this rule was applied, it 
was to be expected that it would turn 
out a failure for it was not an iron- 
clad control. It did not include all se- 
curities, nor did it prevent loan’, but 
rather drove individuals to seek cred- 
it from other sources. Emil Schram 
put his finger directly on this very 
weakness by citing how loans could 
be procured from the banks. In addi- 
tion, credit could be easily procured 
through independent loan agencies 
which advertised their facilities for 
providing loans on security collateral. 

Thus it happened that when the 
market began to break, not only did 
the banks: call in their loans, but these 
outside agencies took similar action. 
The resultant sell orders, thrown on a 
thin market, intensified the declines 
all through the list. 

Had this been a free market where 
credit could have been readily used 
by new buyers, more than likely the 
severity of the recent decline ‘might 
have been considerably tempered. 
This is but another example of how 
our government agencies, by med- 
dling with the natural laws which 
govern our trade, tend to throw busi- 
ness activities completely out of gear 
and muddle up our economy. This has 
been the process of our crackpot New 
Deal philosophy ever since it took 
hold of regulating domestic affairs. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Sound stocks being held for income should be retained in 
portfolios, but issues of lower quality hold no attraction in 
a market like the present one. Not time for general purchases 


Stock prices have declined during nine of the 
past ten trading sessions, suggesting that the liqui- 
dating phase of the market has not been completed. 
During that ten-day period, in fact, the industrial 
average experienced a net decline of over 914 
points, which carried it through the lows estab- 
lished last month. Though percentagewise their 
declines were smaller, both the rail group and the 
utilities at mid-week also set new lows for the year. 
Thanks largely to the extremely thin condition of the 
market which has resulted from SEC and FRB 


‘regulations, the industrial price average in four 


months has retraced about 40 per cent of the rise 
that occurred during the preceding four years. 


Automobile shares have been in the van of the 
market recession, and declines in that group have 
been particularly conspicuous in recent sessions. 
Action more lately seems to have reflected develop- 
ments within the industry itself, with Chrysler cur- 
tailing operations because of steel shortages and 


Ford interrupting output for the same reason. In. 


addition, of course, labor problems have been more 
irksome in the auto industry than in most others, 
and would have prevented high volume production 
even if sufficient materials were available. 


Although the auto makers had been expected 
to furnish much of the “spark” to the postwar 
industrial boom, motor shares turned downward 
early in the year, several months in advance of the 
peak of the general market. This is a situation that 
has previously been discussed (FW, June 12, *46), 
at which time it also was pointed out that the 
automobile shares had frequently in the past 
“called” the major turns in the general market. 
Action of the motor group during coming months 
will be worthy of attention as one of a variety of 
factors suggesting the making of a market bottom. 


Hopes continue to grow that the November 
election results will be a forerunner of alleviation 
of a number of the nation’s economic ills. Continu- 
ing reluctance of the Administration to relinquish 
wartime controls over business has naturally created 
distrust among many investors concerning the pros- 
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pects for profits a year or so hence. And lack of a 
labor policy other than expediency has nurtured 
fears that industry can look forward to no respite 
from the ever increasing demands of the labor 
unions. Of course, the new Congress will not con- 
vene until the beginning of the year, and in any 
event solution of our present problems will not be 
accomplished overnight. But if the outcome of the 
elections suggests that during the new session of 
Congress there will be made more than an abortive 
start toward correction, a favorable factor of con- 
siderable market importance will have been created. 


There has yet been no deterioration of im- 
portance in general business, which continues at a 
high level of activity despite the many current mal- 
adjustments. Latest FRB index figure for industrial 
production is around 180 (for August), and more 
recent trade data indicate that there was little 
change in the over-all rate in September. Slow-ups 
in production, where they have occurred, have in- 
evitably resulted from conditions other than a 
slackening of consumer demand. While government 
economists during the past several years have been 
notoriously poor guessers of prospective business 
and employment condition, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has had a somewhat better record 
than the general run. And while its estimates can- 
not be taken at face value, there is a measure of 
reassurance in its prediction of a national income 
total of $175 billion for next year, as against an 
expected $165 billion for 1946. 


No rally of more than passing significance has 
yet developed sincé the decline entered its acceler- 
ated phase in August. Technical considerations 
alone would warrant expectation of at least a tem- 
porary recovery of substantial proportions, but the 
market has yet to indicate the base from which it 
will develop. Its appearance would provide an 
opportunity for disposal of any remaining issues 
of dubious quality or uncertain outlook. Adoption 


of a general purchasing policy does not yet appear 
warranted. 


Written October 10, 1946; Richard J. Anderson. 
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“H. C. of L.” 


The cost of living took another jump between 
mid-July—shortly before most price controls’ were 
reimposed—and mid-August. But as the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures it, the rise amounted to less 
than two per cent as compared with five per cent 
during the preceding 30-day period. With 1935- 
1939 = 100, here’s the course followed by the cost 
of living index in the five months ended August 15: 
130.2; 131.1; 131.7; 133.3; 141.0; 143.7. 

The wide gain that occurred between June 15 
and July 15 was, of course, largely a recognition 
of previous changes rather than developments dur- 
ing the period itself. For the 133.3 index figure 
was arrived at by use of fictitious ceiling prices for 
numerous goods that were unobtainable except at 
black market costs (FW, Aug. 21, p. 3). 

Here’s the record as of each August 15 back to 
the month before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe: 

aie Fuel & Furnish- 
Food Clothing Rent 


Light ings Miscel. Total 


1939.. 935 1003 1043 97.5 100.6 1004 98.6 
1941.. 108.0 1069 1063 103.2 108.9 104.0 106.2 
1942.. 126.1 125.2 1080 106.2 1230 1111 1175 
1943.. 137.2 129.6 1080 107.6 125.9 1165 123.4 
1944.. 137.7 1394 1082 109.8 139.3 122.3 126.4 
1945.. 140.9 1464 1083 1114 1460 124.5. 1293 
1946.. 171.2 159.7 108.7 113.7 158.1 129.0 143.7 


Vanishing Cotton Prospects 


The forecast by the Department of Agriculture 
that this year’s cotton crop will total but 8,724,000 
bales indicates precarious times ahead for the cot- 
ton textile industry, which faces the possibility that 
there will be virtually no carryover into the cotton 
year which begins August 1, 1947. 

On August 1 last, we had a carryover of 7,560,- 
000 bales, but of this stock 2,294,000 bales were 
of inferior grades. Excluding this low-grade staple 
means that only about 14 million bales of cotton 
will be available for the crop year ending August 1 
next—and two and one-half months of this already 
have elapsed. With domestic consumption estimated 
at 10 million bales, and assuming exports on a par 
with last year’s 3.5 million-bale total, the supply 
of 14 million bales looks uncomfortably small. 


Utility Earnings Gain ; 

With lower taxes and interest charges this year, 
the nation’s privately-owned electric utilities have 
boosted their net income to a total of $457 million 
in the first eight months, $106 million more than 
12 
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in the corresponding period of 1945. Elimination 
of the excess profits tax resulted in saving an esti- 
mated $89 million. while refinancing of debt: at 
lower coupon rates cut interest charges an esti- 
mated $30 million. While revenues showed an in- 
crease over last year of $35 million this was more 
than offset by increased operating costs of $57 mil- 
lion, almost entirely attributable to higher wages. 

The eight months earnings gain does not presage 
a proportionately greater increase for the year as 
a whole. Tax savings in the period reported are 
unlikely to have anything added in the last four 
months, because of the heavy over-accruals in the 
opening months of 1945. In fact, tax charges for 
the balance of the year could compare unfavorably 
with the like period of 1945. Higher operating costs 
are likely to absorb more than the expected further 
increase in revenues, particularly because savings 
in fuel costs due to unusually favorable water power 
conditions in the first eight months are not likely 
to be available in the latter part of the year. Esti- 
mates of the year’s results place net income at 
$640 million and preferred dividend requirements 
at $110 million, leaving $530 million for the com- 
mon compared with actual earnings of $420 mil- 


lion in 1945. 


Auto Output Pace Slower 


Shortages of sheet steel used in car bodies have 
forced several automobile makers to reduce pro- 
duction schedules and defer attainment of the in- 
dustry’s 500,000-cars-a-month goal until later on; 
October had been scheduled as the first half-million 
car month since civilian production was resumed. 

Hudson closed down for the first week in October, 
and Chrysler now has been forced to lower its 
projected 5,000-a-day program to 2,775 units a 
day. The Chrysler curtailment is spread through 
its four divisions, Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler. 

The industry has made several starts towards the 
half-million-a-month mark, but has never gotten 
within 75 per cent of it. The week of August 24 
was tops, with an outturn of 91,360 cars, according 
to Ward’s Reports, but immediately thereafter 
weekly production receded below the 75,000-level. 
In the week ended September 14 output spurted to 
88,888 cars, dropped the following week to 80,972 
but took on new lie in the first week of October. 
Actual figures for that week are not yet available; 
preliminary estimates range around 90 thousand. 
This was largely. a reflection of Chrysler’s effort to 
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speed up which came a cropper less than ten days 
later with the announcement that sheet steel de- 
liveries could not be had in sufficient quantities to 
enable the company to keep up its speed. 


National Income in 1947 


Not so many years ago it was necessary to wait 
several months after the close of a year before 
government statisticians would hazard an estimate 
of the year’s national income. With improved re- 
porting methods adopted in late years monthly 
figures have become available relatively soon after 
the close of the month and, on the basis of these, 
estimates for the entire current year are offered 
from time-to-time. 

Now, however, prognosticators in Washington 
have become so satisfied with their techniques that 
they have estimated not only this year’s income 
but also that for 1947. The figure must be regarded 
more with skepticism than confidence but, for what 
it is worth, it may be noted that the forecast is for 
‘a national income of $175 billion, or $10 billion 
more than the amount estimated for this year. The 
higher level is expected to result from the combined 
influence of greater production, higher wage rates, 
and full employment. It is gratifying to note that 
(in the opinion of the estimator) consumers will 
spend a smaller part of their incomes on food prod- 
ucts in 1947, because of the greater appeal of in- 
creasing amounts of durable goods. 


Freight Car Deliveries 


Chiefly because of the shortage of steel, only 
4,016 freight cars were delivered to domestic users 
in September as against 5,141 in August. The 
month’s shipments bring the total for the year to 
31,719, compared with 25,287 in the same period 


of 1945. New orders booked during September for . 


12,737 cars were more than double the month’s 
deliveries and brought total orders on hand at the 
end of the month to 66,079. Freight car orders 
placed by the carriers in recent months have shown 





marked expansion, totaling 40,002 from July to 
September compared with only 19,042 in the first 
six months of the year. There is a critical shortage 
of cars in the United States, the approximately 1.8 
million in service comparing with 2.5 million in 
1929. More efficient use of equipment in recent 
years has permitted the roads to minimize the 
actual shortage but it is estimated that at least 
100,000 cars are needed in addition to those so 
far ordered. 


Corporate News 


R. H. Macy had sales of $255.6 million for the 
fiscal year ended August 3 vs. $197.4 million a 
year ago. 

Crown Drug has called its 7 per cent preferred 
stock for redemption November 16; conversion 
privilege expires November 10. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale has acquired agency for 
Exshaw cognacs and Hunt’s wines in U. §. and 
territories. 

International Harvester has submitted a plan to 
the Australian Government to manufacture 3,000 
trucks and 31,100 tractors annually in that country. 

American Woolen has extended to October 23 
the time within which the 7 per cent preferred 
stock may be deposited under the recapitalization 
plan; over 50 per cent has been deposited. 

Sterling Drug purchased the 50 per cent interest 
in Bayer Co. Ltd., held by the Canadian Alien 
Property Custodian; Sterling now has 100 per cent 
ownership. 

Schenley Distillers has arranged with 41 banks 
to make available $125 million bank credit; $79.5 
million for nine years at 2 per cent and $45.5 mil- 
lion at 134 per cent for five years. 

Crowell-Collier has raised price of Women’s 
Home Companion to 25 cents, effective with the 
November issue. 

Lockheed Aircraft has dbusined a $16 million 
contract from the Navy Department for about 100 
“Truculent Turtle” type planes. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FINANcIAL Wor pb. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made ‘only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum........ 140 5.00% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 100 5.00 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 106 4.48 105 


Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 69 5.80 75 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 103 4.85 105 


B. F. Goodrich $5 cum.......... 102 4.90 100 
G. C. Murphy 45%4% cum........ 110 4.32 109 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

CM, insin va tonpeceseds bes 45 4.44 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 101 4.95 110 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 65 7.69 100 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 4%s, 1999 70 6.50% 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 91 5.30 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 82 5.00 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

eg ey 105 4.70 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 72 6.30 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 444s, 

DD sihsddiriedin dnt khoawes 92 4.87 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 97 4.70 105 


These bonds are of higher quality than those above, and 
are suitable for conservative investment purposes: 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67. 102 2.38% + Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975. 102 2.65 106 
’ Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 103 4.25 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970. 101 2.70 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%%s, 1985. 100 3.12 105% 
Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965......... 102 2.60 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 102 2.65 103% 





Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the averagé investor. Only 
a minor place should. be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Recent ia a ‘ont ae 

Price “1945 1946 1945 
Adams-Millis .......... 47 $2.00 $2.00 b$2.13 b$4.59 
American Stores ....... 29 1.00 . 1.10 158. |. «iba 
Borden Company ...... 46 180 1.50 b1.39 b2.10 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 50 §=3.00 3.00 bl.71 b1.28 


Consolidated Edison.... 25 160 1.20 b1.24 bl1.72 
Electric Storage Battery. 40 2.00 1.50 bl1.15 b1.69 
First National Stores.... 55 2.50 2.50 a0.68 a1.76 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 47 2.12% 1.874% b1.96 b2.50 
Gen’l Amer. Transport... 53° 2.50 1.87% bl1.57 bl1.07 
ek eee 47 160 230 2.13 


Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 47 3.52 2.64 b4.56 bl1.51 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 34 165 1.80 b0.84 bl.23 
Macy (i. BL.) nscccsess 41 160 2.20 b185 b168 
May Department Stores. 50 1.65 1.67% e2.26 2.94 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum... 34 175 050 b1.97 b2.56 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 38 2.00 2.00 h2.13 °h2.67 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 25 250 1.50 b3.56bD2.17 
Philadelphia Electric ... 26 1.20 0.90 h1.72 h1.70 


Pillsbury Mills. ........ 31 145 130 i246 i352 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 38 1.60 1.05 EOD: - isch 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 14 0.65 0.50 ae... adn 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 37 1.80. 135 b1.36 b2.10 
Standard Oil of Calif... 50 2.00 1.65 b2.37 b2.40 
Sterling Drug ......... 45 155 140 »b1.48 bi1.94 
Underwood Corp. ...... 54 2.50 1.50 b1.31 b0.78 
Union Pacific R.R...... lll 6.00 450 b8.78 b3.56 
United Biscuit ......... 39 1.25 100 b140 b4.32 
UU. Be SO haw cine 0% 21 1.20 0.90 B38 ses 
Welgrete £5 0 5. 605.4805. 37 1.60 1.20 bi1.15 b1.50 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk and the bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade i issues, such as those 
in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent oer % oo ee 
1946 


Price 1945 1945 1946 
Allied Stores .......... 36 =. $1.30 $1.80 a$1.05 a$2.86 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 94 6.00 4.50 b4.18 b5.35 
Canada Dry... ccsceee- 13 §©033 0.32 059 0.63. 
Container Corp......... 38 §=6150 240 b1.28 b3.17 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 34 125 0.75 b2.18 bI.54 
Firestone Tire ......... 58 2.50 2.75 563.08 b6.09 
General Electric ....... 36 155 1.60 b0.86 bD0.21 
Glidden Company ...... 37 120 2,00 b1.04 b2.13 
Kennecott Copper ..... 42 2.50 150 bi.51 b0.42 
Phelps Dodge ......... 32 160 1.20. bi.02bD0.11 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 18 0.80 0.85 bI.22 bI.IT 
Twentieth Century-Fox.. 40 2.50 2.50 b2.43 b4.33 
U.S; Semel: aicssis tesdbnis 66 400 3.00 b2.25 b132 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. operat years ended January 31, 1945 and 1946. h—Twelve months ended June 30. 


i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946, 
14 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Prospects 
for a tax reduction in the 1947 tax 
bill are, to put it weakly, pretty good. 
An across-the-board 20 per cent re- 
duction as a’ major plank in the Re- 
publican House would probably pre- 
vail over a Democratic Senate. But, 
the chances of a reduction do not 
depend exclusively on the election. 

For one thing, the revenue returns 
are better than forecast. The Budget 
Bureau and Reconversion Director 
Steelman are succeeding in forcing 
the agencies to retrench. Hence, 
there may be a surplus for the 1947 
fiscal year. The President’s State of 

ithe Nation speech next January is 
almost sure to predict a bigger sur- 
plus for the 1947-1948 year. Much 
of this year’s $18 billion military 
budget is non-recurring—mustering- 
out pay, for example. Some of the 
veterans’ expenditures cover immedi- 
ate construction. If the President 
forecasts a high 1948 surplus, keep- 
ing taxes up in order to retire debt 
will be hard. 

There is even some question of 
whether the Administration, by Janu- 
ary, will still want to maintain high 
rates. Some of the advisors expect a 
downturn and Steelman has just ad- 
vised more blueprinting of public 
works, Public works would not be 
popular at present tax rates. Reduc- 
tions do just as well in warding off 
too much debt retirement. 


Marriner Eccles has won con- 
verts for higher rates on capital gains 
in.order to bring rates closer to those 
on earned income. The Treasury 
may propose amendments denying 
the gains rate to a list of particular 
transactions which are supposed to 
affect executive incomes. Officials 
think that it would be good strategy 
to introduce the proposals when the 
stock market is declining ; opposition 
might be léss intense. 


The broad question of getting rid 
of controls is scarcely discussed any 
more. It is now a matter of whether 
this curb or that should go first, and 
which groups, in either case, would 
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benefit. Wage controls are not ex- 
pected to last to Election Day; more 
and more union leaders profess to 
have gotten a “positive” tip. Since 
the connection between wage controls 
and the wages employers must pay is 
becoming more and more tenuous, 
industry spokesmen are often as 
eager as the, unions to end them. 

As to price controls, OPA officials 
themselves are becoming indifferent. 
Except rent, no control seems to 
work. Agricultural products were re- 
moved faster than industrial goods, 
causing pinches for manufacturers 
and rises in the most important com- 
ponents of the cost-of-living index. 

While wage controls may be can- 
celled in a single directive, the price 
curbs will linger, falling away one by 
one. It’s a matter of filling in com- 
plicated forms, putting them before 
OPA officials first and then before 
the Decontrol Board. The OPA still 
must consider the effect of removing 
one control upon that part of the 
price structure still supposed to be 
under ceiling. ° 


Usually nothing happens in 
Washington in the month before 
election day. Nobody wants to do 
or say anything. The year 1946 is 
different. Democratic party leaders 
are continually calling on the Ad- 
ministration to make this or that 
change. New Administration actions 
may sometimes seem unconnected 
with professed policy or even ir- 
relevant. 


C. E. Wilson of General Motors 
told the National Press Club recently 
that his company’s September pro- 
duction was 133,000 vehicles. This 
compared with the average, over the 
past year, of 58,000, showing that the 
company has indeed progressed. 
However, the 1940 average was 
168,000 and that of 1941, 188,000. 
Current truck production is better 
than in the two prewar years; it is 
passenger car production, obviously, 
that is still lagging. 

Although deliveries are behind, 
employment in the car and truck di- 


visions is at a peacetime peak. This 
does not necessarily mean that work- 
ers are idle. Very likely, the volume 
of goods-in-process is expanding so 
that bulges in finished output will 
come later. However, Wilson ex- 
plained that the company scouts alk 
over the country must stay on the 
lookout for scarce materials. Smal 
components sometimes must be flown 
to Detroit. This costs money. 

For the next year, GM hopes for. 
5 million vehicles—if materials are 
available and there are no work stop- 
pages. 

Wilson expects one of his competi-. 
tors to be hit up first when the union: 
contracts come due; GM will prob- 
ably go along with whatever rate is. 
set. Improvement ,in the materials. 
situation, according to Government 
experts, won’t come soon. 


The newspapers for a while wilf 
play up any story with a meat angle; 
consequently, the investigating com- 
mittees are trying to figure out how 
meat can come into their jurisdic-. 
tions. The desire for publicity is not 
one of idle vanity; it helps in getting 
appropriations. 


The government economists, 
who got caught last year, no longer 
make straight forecasts, e.g., that the 
gross product will rise or fall so 
many billions; that employment by 
such and such a month will turn by 
so much. Like John Steelman, of 
Reconversion, everybody makes sure 
to be facing both ways. 

Agriculture, however, forecasts 
prospects for particular commodities. 
Running through all the predictions 
is this general thread: A shift next 
year from soft to hard goods; higher 
income in 1947 than in 1946 with, 
however, a downturn by the end of 
the year; possible saturation of some 
of the markets for hard goods. 
Jerome Shoenfeld 

. 15. 








New-Business Brevities By, Westen Smith 





Electronic Enlightenings 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
has started commercial production of 
its new “Radarange”, an electric grill 
that will reduce the time of cooking— 
for instance, a hamburger sandwich 
can be grilled in 35 seconds, while 


a cake can be baked in 29 seconds. | 


. . . The latest move of Columbia 
Broadcasting System has been to 
move for a license for a color-tele- 
vision station—it has been recom- 
mended that the FCC call a hearing 
at which CBS and others might 
testify on proposals to standardize 
color telecast. . . . The electronic 
desk is next now that Gunn Furni- 
ture Company has brought out its 
new “Coronet” model—this is an 
executive desk completely electrified, 
and equipped with a 6-tube super- 
heterodyne radio set, an_ electric 
refrigerator, two electric clocks, a 
twelve-station master unit for inter- 
office Communication, and an electric 
razor.... Western Electric Company 
has introduced a new portable audio- 
meter to simplify hearing  teSts 
for school children—the youngster 
merely holds his finger to his ear as 
long as he hears the tone, and then 
lowers it when he cannot hear, thus 
affording a gauge of hearing ability. 
... An improved device for eradicat- 


ing weeds has been developed by 
Apco Corporation—the machine uses 
12,000 volts of electricity which pass 
through electrodes that ride the 
ground and strike at the roots of the 
weeds. 


Plastic Parade 


More will soon be heard of a new 
resin, known now as ‘only BCM, 
which is undergoing tests in the 
laboratories of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company—the plastic is 
said to have excellent bonding prup- 
erties and high resistance to heat, and 
thus will be suitable for structural 
panels in airplanes, automobiles, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc. 

. Luckite Processes, Inc., has 
patented a method for treating porous 
cellulose with terebene to make the 
cellulose thick material resistant to 
water, flame-proof and fire-retarding 
—the treatment also increases the 
hardness and over-all strength of the 
finished plastic. . . . Faithful repro- 


ductions of antiques, but made of - 


transparent plastics, has been intro- 
duced by ‘Steiner Manufacturing 
Company—it is possible through this 
molding process to reproduce chairs, 
bookends, tables and other ‘small 
pieces. .. . All-plastic goggles offer- 
ing protection to workers on ma- 
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chines have been introduced by 
Watchemoket Optical Company—the 
goggles are fitted with shatterproof 
one-piece lenses, which afford protec- 
tion against flying steel filings and 
other particles. . . . Latest in plastic 
playthings is the “Amazo,” which 
will be featured during the coming 
Christmas holiday season by Stetford 
Company—this is simply a ring 
around which a marble can be spun 
with little practise or skill. 


Vehicular. Variety 

Willys-Overland, which has, been 
concentrating on civilian jeeps, now 
announces its reentry into the low- 
priced field with one of the smallest 
six-cylinder cars ever built—the 1947 
model will weigh 2500 pounds, will 
be the first American car to have all 
four wheels independently suspended 
and will attain a maximum speed of 
75 miles per hour. . . . -General 
Motors will soon resume the manv- 
facture of “Chevrolet” station wagons 
for the first time since the beginning 
of the war—these models will feature 
a number of wartime improvements. 
. .. A new type of motorcycle called 
the “Safticycle,” will be introduced 
by Safticycles, Inc.—this is a luxury 
variety of the motorized skooter in 
that the rider does not straddle the 
seat, but sits in an upright position. 
. . . Newest in hand trucks is the 
“Wheel-Ezy” introduced. by Rapids- 
Standard Company, Inc.—the unit is 
featured with a solid nose which 
better enables the handling of kegs, 
barrels, drums and cases. ... Next in 
police motorcycles is a model with 
a built-in “tommy” gun mounted on 
the front wheel—designed by Green- 
how Johnston, this gun is operated 
by a cable that is attached to a 
trigger on one handlebar. 


Metallic Medley 


American Steel & Wire Company 
has obtained a patent on a new 
variety of wire-reinforced fabric, 
basket-woven and twisted ‘three-ply 
wire, coated with latex—this is some- 


thing new for the treads for heavy 
duty truck tires... . A new “Inconel” 
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"Drink it yourself! I'm wearing my 
warm Wilson Brothers underwear!” 


Nl thon, Brothers 














t Quality men’s wear since 1864 

7 Chicago « New York + San Francisco 

! Pajamas « Shirts Sportswear « Knit Underwear 

I T-Shirts « Shorts « Ties ¢ Socks ¢ Sweaters 

i Handkerchiefs « Gloves 
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‘i|["o=") BONDS LEGAL 

Bel 59% | For Savings Banks 

| ly and Trust Funds 
YIELD | in New York 


An Investment Opportunity 
$4,200 WILL BUY $5,000 
Par Value in LEGAL BONDS 
Write for information. No obligation. 
Name 
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Security Adjustment Corp. 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. TR. 5-5054 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 69 - 


A dividend of Fifty Cents 
($0.50) plus an extra divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($0.50) 
. per share on the capital 

stock of John Morrell & 
Co., will be paid October 31, 1946, to 
stockholders of record October 11, +1946, 
as shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa ee S e on, 
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; LIFE INSURANCE 
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134 80. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
NO COMMISSION OR FEES ON LOANS 
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pail designed to be used where 


tered, and where metallic contamina- 
tion must be avoided, is being fea- 
tured by Allcraft Manufacturing 
Company—the pail is of all-welded 
construction and will be available in 
four sizes (3, 3%, 4 and 5 gal.).... 
Pearldust, Inc., is featuring a pen- 
cil-like magnet as a new beauty aid 
for quickly picking hair pins from 
the hair—the unit is aluminum-cased 
and has a knurled hand-grip that 
makes it easy to use. . . . Frictionless 
gears using free rolling balls or 
rollers instead of teeth, can be easily 
and cheaply made by stamping or 
pressing the wheels that carry them, 
according to a patent assigned to 
Logan L. Mallard—the idea is that 
the opposite wheel has similar re- 
cesses into which balls or rollers drop 
as they pass, thus causing the wheels 
to turn. . ... Smallest yet in wash- 
boards is the “Speedwash,” made of 
molded aluminum, which is both of 
rugged and rust-proof construction— 
while it is designed for little girls 
who wish to play at washing clothes, 
it can also be used for laundering by 
business girls in small apartments. 
. The popularity of the black-and- 
white scotties, which are mounted on 
magnets, will soon have other twin 
toys to vie with—Masco Corporation 
is bringing out Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse in one set, and a bull fight 
(Matador and Bull) in another. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


i lowing are a number of the im- 
portant dividend meetings sched- 
uled for the dates indicated. Meetings 
not infrequently are moved up a day 
or more at the discretion of the direc- 
tors, or may be postponed. 


October 17: Atlantic Coast Line R. R., 
Blauner’s (Phila.), Chicago Yellow Cab, 
Louisville & Nashville RR., Mid-Continent 
Petroleum, Owens-Illinois Glass, South 
Bend Lathe Works. 

October 18: Alpha -Portland Cement, 
Dravo Corp., Federal Mogul, Gamewell, 
Kroger, Life Savers, Lynch Corp., A. 
Stein, Westinghouse Air Brake. 

October 19: Aluminum, Ltd., Erie Rail- 
road, Federal Bake Shops, R. G. Le Tour- 
neau, Noranda Mines, Worthington Pump: 

October 21: California Electric Power, 
Hudson Motor Car, Madison Square Gar- 
den, Midwest Oil, Mountain Producers, 
Standard Oil ( Ind.), John R. Thompson. 

October 22: Associated Dry Goods, But- 
ler Bros., Lane Bryant, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ry., National Auto- 
motive Fibres, Norfolk & Western Ry., 
Pure Oil, Sonotone, Southern Railway, 
Tampa Electric, United Engineering & 
Foundry. 


highly corrosive liquids are encoun-. 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 144 of a series. 
ScHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 


At Ease 


By MARK MERIT 











After many years of faithful service 
with our company, “Pop” Muenzenmaier 
has retired to a life of ease and assured 
security—thanks to the Schenley Retire- 
ment and Benefit Plan. Pop is “getting 
on,” and I was very much interested in 
discovering how he is employing his well 
deserved retirement, and what it is doing 
for him—because he has had a very ac- 
tive life. 

Well, when I visited him down in 
Cincinnati I said, “Pop, how’s it going; 
how does it feel to be a man of leisure; 
and. how does it feel to be able to forget 
the tinkle of the alarm clock?” And Pop 
said, “well, I’m taking it easy; just put- 
tering around a little bit ‘to keep my 
hand in.’ Oh, yes—the alarm clock. You 
know, for a while I kept setting it at 
my usual waking hour—5:30. When it 
went off I’d just say, ‘Aw, shut your 
mouth’; then I’d turn over and go back 
to sleep late .. . till 6:30.” 

As our visit progressed, I began to 
see some of what Pop termed “easy put- 
terings.” He proudly showed me his 
rock-garden. There was a new sloping 
terrace of rocks, with over a hundred 
rock-garden flowers, which he planted. 
Then, looking around, I remarked, “say, 
Pop, I don’t remember this retaining 
wall—when did you have this built?” 
Pop gave me a disappointed look—and 
said, “what do you mean—did I have this 
built? I built it myself, in my spare 
time, since retiring.” After which he ex- 
hibited a half dozen other projects re- 
quiring time, skill and labor, in the 
making, during his life of “ease.’ 

Which reminds me ofthe story of the 
old fire horse who, after many years of 
faithful service, was put out to pasture 
and then—one ‘day—when the wind was 
just right, he heard the sirens and the 
clang of fire engines a considerable dis- 
tance from where he was nibbling the 
tops of luscious Kentucky blue-grass. 
That old fire horse had memories. He 
raised his head, as though he had a 
check-rein on him again, gave a snort, 
gathered all of his strength and leaped 
over the rails, and was on his way back 
to his old. fire house. He heard the call 
and answered it. 

I’m sure “Pop” Muefzenmaier pauses, 
now and again, cocks his head to one 
side and listens. You can wager that if 
he hears the call, he’ll answer it—retire- 
ment or no retirement. 

All of which elicits the remark “Don’t 
sell an old fire horse short.” 


FREE— 
96-Page Book 
containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects. 
Mail coupon to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 19A, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
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Are Rail Earnings 
Actually Disappearing ! 


einai recently released by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads 
show that the nation’s Class I roads 
earned only $55.4 million in the first 
eight months of 1946 against $443.9 
million for the same period of the 
previous year.” Even the meager re- 
turn actually reported was due en- 
tirely to the availability of tax carry- 
back credits, without which a deficit 
of $4.9 million would have been in- 
curred. Even with the benefit of tax 
credits, 56 Class I roads failed to 
earn their interest and rental pay- 
ments in the first eight months of this 
year. 





INCOME SERIES 


Shares 
[Priced at Market 


Prospectus upon request from 
vour investment dealer or 





NATIONAL SECURITIES & | 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 5, N. Y, 

















' Profits 
Without Risk 


Farm and Home Full Paid Investment 
Certificates are Federally Insured up 
to $5,000. Issued in amounts from $100 
up. 

Current dividend rate 2//,% per 
annum. Legal investments in most 
states for banks, insurance and trust 
companies, guardians, trustees and 
fiduciaries. Assets more than $36,- 
000,000. Inquiries are invited. 


FARM and HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO IATION 
NEVADA, MO. 
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This is a dismal showing. And if 
some recent statements by railroad 
executives before the ICC are taken 
as representative of the entire indus- 
try,.it would appear that little if any 
improvement is in sight. The New 
York Central predicted an $18.7 mil- 
lion 1947 deficit, and the. Pennsylvania 
stated it expected to lose $9.4 million 
next year, even on the assumption 
that the ICC grants the full freight 
rate increase being sought by the 
roads. On the same basis, it was es- 
timated that the. New Haven would 
lose $5.8. million and the Frisco $4.2 
million. 

It was further estimated that with 
no boost in rates above the levels 
now in effect (since July 1) the Class 
I roads would show a _ combined 
deficit of $225 million next year, with 
sizeable earnings possible only for 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Great Northern 
and Union Pacific. It was stated that 
granting of the railroads’ application 
in full would raise their 1947 net only 
to $252 million, the smallest (except 
for the current year’s projected $203 
million) since 1940 and comparing 
with $896.8 million in 1929 and 
$901.7 million in 1942. 


Pessimism Overdone 


These forecasts were made after 
the data for July net of the Class 
I roads ($32.2 million) had become 
available. It was claimed that this 
figure was not representative of prob- 
able 1947 results because over $4 
million of the July earnings repre- 
sented tax carrybacks, while 1947 net 


. will be reduced by almost $30 mil- 


lion a month because of anticipated 
lower passenger business and ex. 
penses will be boosted nearly $8 mil- 
lion a month by higher payroll taxes 
under the Crosser Act and another 
$6 million monthly by expected fur- 
ther increases in material costs. 
More recently, August results have 
furnished another clue to prospective 
railroad income. The Class I roads 
earned $51 million including tax 
carrybatks (against $51.15 million 
for the same month of-f945) and 
$44.36 million before this item. De- 
ducting from the latter total $30 mil- 
lion plus $8 million plus $6 million 
would indicate that the roads could 
just about break even next year on 
the basis of present rates instead of 


losing $225 million. 
This conclusion is somewhat over- 
optimistic, since August has normally 
been a_ better-than-average month, 
but it is believed to be nearer the 
mark than the other estimate cited. 
Reinforcing this view is the fact that 
the railroad forecast of 584 million 
freight ton-miles for next year is 
practically identical with this year’s 
estimated 583 million. Unless there 
is a definite business recession in 
1947, or a new round of strikes 
equalling in severity those witnessed 
in 1946, this forecast must be re- 
garded as unduly conservative. 
That the rail industry is not fac- 
ing complete bankruptcy even at 
present rate levels is shown by the 
accompanying table listing a number 
of carriers which did better—some 
of them materially better—in Aug- 
ust of this year than in the same 
month of 1945. The railroads un- 
doubtedly need and deserve a rate in- 
crease, but it is not the desperate 
matter some of their more pessimis- 
tic statements would appear to indi- 
cate. 


Hailroads Showing Larger Earnings 


Railroad: - 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago Great Western 


Chicago & North Western 
Erie Railroad 
Lehigh Valley 
Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 


Norfolk & Western 


St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern ilway 


Western Maryland 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac... 3 ie 
New York, Chicago & St. ‘Louis. he : ihe 
Pere Marquette RE SNE SEO ie 
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Wheeling & Lake Erie................. 


r—— August Net Income——_, 
1946 1945 


Increase 
... $4,459,749 $2,239,197 99.3% 
dea 103,106 67,896 52.2 
3. “Lieeoo 1,209,270 11.2 
ree 1,454,617 33.7 
| 672,483 441,832 52.4 
% & 267,812 D352,942 a 
ee 992,143 879,664 12.9 
woe  2)473,316 2,002,958 23.4 
rae oe 650,146 167.0 
.-. 3,224,896 2,093,037 54.1 
fas 423,488 153,230 176.2 
Pek 403,828 388,176 4.0 
aay! 903,499 776,815 16.1 
ae 556,679 389,204 43.0 
we 293,000 223,525 31.1 
cine 533,492 242,051 120.0 
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otreet News 





t the FINANCIAL WoRLD’s annual 
reports award dinner in the 
Waldorf Astoria the atmosphere was 
a bit different from that which a re- 
porter finds at most gatherings of 
financial interests. Usually he ob- 
serves the letdown from the worka- 
day phases of business. It’s a holiday 
when good fellows get together with- 
out too much serious talk about busi- 
ness. At this particular affair, free 
from any accusation of talking too 
much shop, the diners were able to 
enjoy a discussion of the all-impor- 
tant subject of publicity, meaning full 
disclosure of everything stockholders 
should know about their enterprise. 
Since there were investment bank- 
ers scattered throughout the gather- 
ing, the conversation drifted at times 
into the subject of financing. A week 
earlier, at a dinner seven _ blocks 
away, the new head of ‘the Securities 
& Exchange Commission had ex- 
pounded on the subject of adequate 
dissemination of information on se- 
curity offerings during the registra- 
tion period. 

One gathered from the conversa- 
tion that many of these industrialists, 
while they were okviously sold on the 
idea of full disclosure, were annoyed 
at the prospect of a new SEC rule 
which, while aimed at the less respon- 
sible issuers, would be another bur- 
den on those who have nothing to 
hide. From there, the conversation 
drifted around to the time-proven de- 
vices for by-passing the Securities 
Act entirely where debt securities are 
concerned. 

During all the years of the Securi- 
ties Act. bankers have realized that 
the more stringent: the SEC require- 
ments become, the greater is the in- 
centive for issuers to place their se- 
curities directly with institutional in- 
vestors—the ultimate consumers of 
Senior securities. Less than 10 per 
cent of new bond issues are placed 
with individuals. So why bother with 
the intermediary—the investment 
banker—if ‘it means an ever increas- 
ing volume of statistical work and 
personal liability for executives? 

Private sale of bond issues directly 


OCTOBER 16, 1946 
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SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


Dated October 10, 1946 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these sharés. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


100,000 Shares 3.65% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(par value $100 a share) 


200,000 Shares Common Stock 


(par value $25 a share) 


Price of the Preferred Stock $102.75 a share 


and accrued dividends 
Price of the Common Stock $41 a share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Incorporated 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

















to insurances companies and other 
institutional investors was annoying 
enough to the bankers when markets 
were pointing upward. It seems to be 
increasingly so now that the market 
of tomorrow or the day after is un- 
certain. No banking syndicate at- 
tempts to carry out an underwriting 
without first making a thorough can- 
vas of institutional demand for the 
security. The institutional investor 
now has a greater advantage than 
ever before as a direct negotiator with 
the issuer. 


Syndicate Problems 


Meanwhile, investment bankers 
are finding it more than usually diff- 
cult to keep syndicates together. Even 
in the best of times a few firms will 
drop out at the last minute for one 
reason or another. Now they are 
backing away in much larger num- 
bers and all for the same reason. Too 
many of them have their capital well 
frozen into this summer’s multitude 
of sour issues and they hesitate to 
take on any more inventory. 

For the same reason, it isn’t so 
easy to come to an agreement on 
price preliminary to a competitive 


sale. In their ideas on price for even 
a triple A bond, some underwriters 
are influenced by their experiences 
with equity securities in the past few 
months. They are afraid lest they put 
theniselves out on another limb, even 
in a conservative deal. They dread 
the prospect of submitting a bid that 
is “successful” by too wide a margin. 

The SEC’s plan for forcing liberal 
distribution of “red herrings” as a 
means of disseminating more com- 
plete public information on prospec- 
tive offerings would involve speedier 
processing of registration documents 
by the Commission. Bankers wonder 
whether the SEC knows it is letting 
itself in for a streamlining of its of- 
fice work. Red herrings are not to be 
sent out to syndicate members and 
others until the SEC has delivered its 
first deficiency letter. In the past 
these letters have not gone out until 
ten days or more after registration. 
In some cases deficiency letters have 
been delayed until the eighteenth or 
even the nineteenth day. If this proc- 
ess isn’t speeded up at the SEC, the 
time element, now more important 
than ever before, is likely to become 
a source of greater worry. 
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Yes, Sir...Mellow as a Sunny Morning 


/n serving this | take delight— 
4S mellow as a morning bright 
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Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. oJ 
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Time Loans 
Zuichly Avatable 


LOANS ON MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
LOANS ON INSURANCE 
SUBSTANTIAL CORPORATE LOANS 
OTHER LARGE BANKABLE LOANS 


Inquiries Invited 


Financial Service 
Corporation 


Financial Agents 
37 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-4150 






























SALES and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PRINTING 


ANNUAL REPORTS ¢ HOUSE ORGANS 
CATALOGS ¢ PAMPHLETS * BOOKS 


And All Types of Employee, Stock- 
holder and Public Relations Literature. 


Phone WAlker 5-6735, OR WRITE TO: 








Herald Square Press, Inc. 


233 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1946 1945 
6 Months to August 31 

Grand Union Company........... 3.11° 1,45 

Shaeffer (W. A.) Pen............ 5.00 2.26 


12 Weeks to August 24 
United Paperboard .............. 0.54 0.03 


E 16 Weeks to August 18 
Champion Paper & Fibre........ 2.46 0.85 


{2 Months to July 31 
Argus, Ine. 0.05 0.79 


Diana /BtagGss | 5.5 pw daehes ceeveces 1,13 0.47 


Eastern Sugar Associates.......... D1.35 D3.65 
Goodall-Sanford § .2..cescicesciccces 3.44 1.98 

12 Months to July 3! 
Maple Leaf Milling............... *1,.64 *1.39 
Waukesha Motor .......+......-- 1.53 1.52. 


6 Months to July 31 
Arnold Constable 1.28 0.55 


eee eee eeereeeeee 


Brager-Eisenberg ................ 4.80 3.83 
Deejay: BUG - ..ncckd sneeahs++c esses 0.70 ~ 0.41 
Kruger (G.) Brewing............ 2.03 0.86 
Outlet Company .........--.- a ESE 5.00 2.78 


3 Months to July 31 
National Battery <.ccsossccccccce 0.75 0.61 


Republic Pictures 


13 Weeks to July 27 
1,11 0.19 


{2 Months to June 30 
Brown Fence & Wire............ D0.33 0.22 


Carpenter Steel: .....scccecscccces 4.53 3.08 
Contral Paper .....cscccccsscvecs 1.02 1.19 
*- Columbia Pictures (.i'6..00.ccccce 5.25 2.89 
Ce eae ere 0.10 0.10 
MGR Car 545 cupn a deataiedcs cise’ 0.71 1.16 
Merchants Distilling ............ 1.49 0.98 
Ruud Manufacturing ............. 1.45 1.15 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons.......... 3.01 1.37 
Swan Finch Of), .ssesec......... DO.81 --. 2,84 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel .......... 2.68 3.18 
6 Months to Jume 30 

ACF—Brill Motors ............ : D1.14 0.28 
American Metal Products.......... 0.78 é.ches 
a aR es Fa eo eee D0.97 7.37 
Cherry Rivet civic ciivgcae esse ccscs 0.13 —— 
Federal Screw Works............. 0.43 1.32 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Mines...... 0.18 0.22 
Tivoli Brewing ........++--+eeees 0.22 a 


*—Canadian Currency. D—Deficit. 
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Worker Efficiency 





Concluded from page 4 








It had been argued, particularly by 
labor defenders, that the experience 
following World War I would be du- 
plicated with the close of the recent 
conflict. Labor efficiency rose 30 per 
cent in the years 1919-1923, and a 
similar rise in productivity was fore- 
cast for the period on which we now 
are well embarked. But the return of 
former experienced workers, the 
weeding of the least efficient workers 
carried over from wartime, the re- 
turn of millions of women to house- 
hold tasks, the application of new 
techniques and processes to civilian 
production, all have failed to bring 
the promised reversal in the trend. 


War-Deferred Demand 


The war-deferred demand for 
countless consumer ‘items, ranging 
from white shirts to automobiles, 
plus normal day-to-day living re- 
quirements and a high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power, have been 
regarded as auguring a: sustained 
business boom. Some indications of 
its development already have been 
given by mounting retail sales and 
other current business statistics. But 
the outlook has been dimmed by 
strikes, material scarcities due large- 
ly to delays in relaxing government 
price and production controls, and by 
muddled planning in high places. The 
rise in manufacturers’ inventories 
over recent months has injected an- 
other shadow into the picture. High 
prices appear to be checking the 
public appetite for numerous articles, 


and buyer resistance is a serious 


obstacle in the path of business. 

Many factors-enter into the mak- 
ing of prices, but in the final analysis 
it is the productivity of labor which 
determines the lowest price at which 
goods can be sold and still return a 
profit. It is elementary that reason- 
able prices stimulate consumption 
and justify the expansion of produc- 
tion which provides new jobs and 
enables industry to maintain a high 
wage level without impairment of 
profits. But if industry is to prosper, 
the productivity of labor must take a 
sharp ‘upturn, and the trend of unit 
labor costs must be reversed. 
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Concluded from page 9 





Si. RET RRS Tome nee TERRE SS 


The net current asset value per 
share sometimes has decided signifi- 
cance. From the total current asséts 
(cash items, receivables, inventory ) 
are deducted all liabilities (bonds, 
preferred stocks and current debts). 
The resulting balance would show 
what the common stockholders would 
theoretically receive if the company 
shut up shop, entirely abandoned the 
plant and equipment, and paid off all 
debts. 
this extremely conservative valuation, 
itcan often be regarded as a bargain. 
The urge to liquidate, however, has 
carried many stocks at times consider- 
ably below this scrap value. 

In connection with the current as- 
sets, the condition of inventories is 
sometimes extremely important, such 
as in 1920, 1933 and 1937, when 
most companies had built up inven- 


tories to abnormal levels. 


When a stock is selling at” 


Changing 
prices of commodities can produce 
enormous profits—or losses—for 
companies dealing in such materials. 

“Surplus” may be very misleading, 
particularly “capital surplus” which 
can originate through unsound 
methods of high finance. Surplus 
does not necessarily represent cash, 
and the presence of a large surplus 
account in the balance sheet is no in- 
dication that dividends can be con- 
tinued if earnings are inadequate. 

In conclusion, the analysis of a 
single balance sheet is not sufficient. 
The significant items for one period 
must be compared with previous 
figures. These balance sheet changes 
also afford a valuable check against 
the earnings statements. Sometimes 
one will have difficulty in accounting 
for certain changes from a normal 
“where got-where gone” analysis. If 
so, the market appraisal may be 


wrong. x * * 


Epitor’s Note: Chapter XXI— 
“What to Look for in an Income 
Account” will appear in an early tssue 
of FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 
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Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
Kobacker Stores .........--+- 20e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
— Water Works 6% 
SeedeededSevovdwveososs $1.50 Q Nov. Oct. 11 
wri YA ge heen ee 40c .. Dec. 12 Nov. 19 
dnemudinwdbels «v0.6 e0he¢es $1 EB Dec. 12 Nov. 19 
vag Co. $6 Ist pf........ $1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
SNL SA an we Se oie 75e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Michigan Bakeries BS APE ee 55c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 
=— Pr. & Lt. $6 
ABT sob TRAE SE? 1.50 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
SMeneiaiisie Pr, 4.40% pf...$1.10 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Morrell (John) .........-.ce0 a -. Oct. 31 Oct. 11 
Ee ee eG eee er E Oct. 31 Oct. 11 
Neisner Bros. 4%% pD -$1. iss. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
New Bedford Gas & Raison Lt..$1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
’ New York Merchandise........ 30c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
North Shore Gas ............ 25e Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Northwest Engineering ....... 50c Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Nea-Mamed 2.2 ecccccscescccces 15e .. Dec. 7 Nov. 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ..........-.- Oc .. Oct. 30 Oct. 15 
ee a errr Te $1.25 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 22 
OR FPS 75c Q Nov. 15 Oct. 19 
Pacific Pub. Serv. $1.30 pf. ame Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Phillips Petroleum ...........! Q Nov. 30 Nov. 1 
. Serv. (Colo.) 5% pf.. “dite M Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Railway & Lt. Securities..... 15e Q Oct. 28 Oct. 18 
DD - gee tetauéess chase +dhee $1.90 E Oct. 28 Oct. 18 
Do 4 detdeWacescveseee- @ Ge 3B. Ge. 389 
Raymond FSS >) eee 25e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
of PT ee, eee 5c E Nov. 1 Oct. 21 
Republic Natural Gas......... 60ce 8 25 Oct. 15 
Rolland Paper ..........+....1e Q Nov. 15 Nov. 
Seaboard Finance (Del.)...... 25¢ Q Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Sharp & Dohme ............. c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Do $3.50 7 EES See @ Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Southern Canada Q Nov. 15 Oct. 18 
Pehwagdemman' sd oes E Nov. 15 Oct. 18 
pene “th hogy - -. Jan. 2°47 Dec. 20 
Tung-Sol Lamp $0. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 16 
Union Ly jie. $4. 0 7 -$1, iiss Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Do oa Skbalaht « «cen 92%ce Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Do 50 Les pacigiehs iene 87%e Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
Un. Cigar-Whelan Stores 
$3.50 a Babes episats « cts 87%e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
United Corp. $3 pf........... 75ec Q Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
West Point Mfg. ............ 75ec Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
g Mach. $2 pr. 
Seale thGtsaedes. cate tackoud Q Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Witbur-Suchard ee $1.25 @ Nov. 1 Oct. 19 
County Gas ............ Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Aincisialaibens 
Peabody Coal 6% pf........... $2 .. Dec. 2 Nov. 18 
Un. Cities Realty 5% pf....$1.50 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
White Sewing Mach. $4 pf....50e .. Nov. 1 Oct. 18 
Stock 
Duplan Corp. ..secsccccsceces 2% .. Oct. 18 Oct. 11 
Stokely-Van fo SES ae ee 5% .. Nov. Oct. 31 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


1 SE OB Ne tice 





4.4% PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share on 
the 4.4% 
declared, payab'e November 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of rec rd at the close 
of busines; on October 10, 1946, for 
the quarter ending October 31, 1946. 


Preferred Stock has been 


Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


September 24, 1946 











LUTTE TSEC COC 








CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


‘30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 6 


Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


has this day declared the fol- 
lowing dividends on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable 
on November 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business October 15, 1946: 


Regular semi-annual cash divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share; and 
Extra cash dividend of 50¢ per 





share. 
Checks will be mailed. 


October 4, 1946 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
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THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


Textile Weavers and Throwsters 


ES ubian— 


Extra Stock Dividend 
(Common dividends paid each year since 1908) 


SToOcK DIVIDEND of 1 share of com- 
mon for each 50 shares held, to holders 
of record October 11, 1946. Fractional 
shares to be paid in cash, at value 
based on last sale on New York Stock 
Exchange on October 11, 1946. Dis- 
tribution on October 18, 1946. 


L. GORDON HALE, Secretary 


Declared October 1, 1946 

















COLUMBIA 


CORPORATION 
e Board 


of Directors has 


Th 
declared this day the following dividend: 


Common Stock 


No. 46, 10¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1946, to holders 


of record at 


1946. 


October 3, 1946 


lose of business October 19, 


Dats Parker 
Secretary 


GAS & ELECTRIC 





OCTOBER 16, 1946 
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Columbia Pictures Corporation 





Data revised to October 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1924, New York, as succes- 
sor to several small concerns, the oldest 
dating from 1918. Office: 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Wednesday in November. Num- 
ber of stockholders (September 30, 1943): 
Preferred, 1,355; common, 1,986. 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$5,414,062 
{Preferred stock $4.25 cum. 

(no par) 73,300 shs 
Common stock (no par)...... 595,447 shs 


eearnings & Price Range (CPS) 





Pewee eee eneeeeseee 











tCallable at 108 through January 14, 
1951, and at a declining premium thereafter. 

Business: A completely ‘integrated motion picture producer. 
It owns no theatres, its products being exhibited through book- 
ing arrangements with theatre chains. Normally derives about 
35% of gross from abroad (two-thirds from England). 

Management: Able and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1946, 
$25.5 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.5 million. 
Book value of common, $17.10 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issu- 
ance. Varying common dividends in cash and stock 1930-39, 
and 1942 to date. 


Outlook: Continued large motion picture attendance is indi- 
cated by high employment and wage levels, and shorter working 
hours. Having no theatres of its own, company is more vulner- 
able to cyclical influences than the more integrated factors in 
the field. 

Comment: Preferred is a “businessman’s investment”; com- 
mon is semi-speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 

Qu. Fiscal ——Calendar Years——, 
ended: Sept. 25 Dec. 25 Mar. 26 June 26 Year Dividends Price Range 
1938. m£..D$0.53 $0.40 1939.... $0.13 D$0.37 D$0.37 1.6% 10%— 4% 
ee D0.30 0.48 1940.... D0.30 0.66 0.54 None 5%— 2% 
oo 0.19 0.19 1941.... DO.15 0.41 0.64 None 54%4— 2% 
ee 0.38 0.77 1942.... 0.29 1.12 2.56 $0.33 T%— 3% 
ee 0.47 0.70 1943. 0.42 1.30 2.89 0.33 5e— 6 

0.78 0.76 1944.... 0.88 0.60 3.02 0.33 15%—10% 
Co 0.57 0.90 1945.... 0.66 0.76 2.89 $0.33 é —14 

| ee 0.84 1.18 1946.... 1.63 1.60 5.25 $1.00 36%4—22% 


*Giving effect to 50% stock dividend in 1945. +Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 
paid in 1945; actually paid 24%% in common stock in 1939 and 1945. ¢Plus 244% in 
stock in 1946 and 1.6% on adjusted basis in 1945. D—Deficit. 





Holly Sugar Corporation 





& Price 


(HLY) 





Data revised to October 9, 1946 50 

. 40 

Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor 30 
of Holly Sugar Company formed in 1905 in 20 
Colorado. Main office: Golden Cycle Build- 10 
ing, Colorado Springs, lo Annual 0 


meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Num- 
iy stockholders (January 15, 1945): 


$3 
$2 
$1 
243 44 1945 © 








Capitalization: Long term debt.$7,500,000 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 509,000 shs 


40 “41 


1938 "39 





Business: The second largest factor in the domestic beet 
sugar industry, with 11 factories (in Colorado, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia and Montana) having an annual capacity of 4.7 million 
100-pound bags of sugar. Has a 49% interest in Holly Oil Co., 
a small California producer. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1946, $9.3 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $1.6 
million. Book value of stock, $28.08 a share. ° 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-38, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Continued tight world sugar situation, increased 
sugar beet plantings, uptrend in sugar prices and company’s 
plant expansion program give reasonable assurance of further 
earnings over the intermediate term. 

; Comment: Capital stock is one of the more strongly situated 
issues in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Mar. 31: 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share...... $1.05 $2.50 $3.02 $3.32 $1.02 $0.81 $1.13 $1.36 
Calendar years: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Dividends paid ....... 2. None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 
Price Range: 

BRO (asubensecchoueve 25% 21% 16% 16% 18% 17 19 35 
HN KSiwhSavenasscnneee 11% 8% ‘8 iS 12 12% 13 17% 
22 





Manhattan Shirt Company 











Earnings & Price Range (MSH) 
Data revised to October 9, 1946 4 


30 
incerporated: 1912, New York, succeeding PRICE RANGE 
business conducted since 1867. Office: 444 = posses, 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: First Monday in February. Fiscal year ends Nov. 30 
EARNED PER SHARE 


Number of stockholders (November 10, 


























1944): 1,455. 4 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$1,700,000 . aa oe at eae 0 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 308,107’ shs 1938 39 "40 “41 "42 "43 "44 1945 











Business: One of the oldest manufacturers of men’s shirts, 
pajamas, underwear, handkerchiefs, sport garments, beachwear, 
neckwear, mufflers and specialty fabrics. Products are sold 
under the trade-names Manhattan and Mansco. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Sound. Working capital June 1, 1946, $79 
million; ratio, 7.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Government securities, 
$1.9 million. Book value of capital stock, $34.81. 


Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1915 except in 
1933. 


Outlook: Consumer purchasing power, style changes, inven- 
tory adjustments and advertising efficacy are important earn- 
ings determinants. Demand should continue heavy for an 
indeterminate further period, although shortages of materials 
are a limiting factor. 

Comment: While essentially speculative, the capital stock is 
one of the better issues in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 














Fiscal o———Calendar Years——~, 
Half-year period ended: May 31 Nov. 30 Year’s Total Dividends Price Rang 
WOG i. cctescceriseesti $0.52 $0.21 $0.73 $0.90 
a eee eee 0.74 1.30 2.04 1.10 
| Re eee re 0.84 1.36 2.20 1.20 
Se SE Se 1.10 2.58 3.63 1.40 
ae Se eee eee 1.42 1.61 3.03 1.25 
RS Re ree 1,24 1.52 2.76 1.25 
rere © 1.14 1.37 2.51 1.25 
MSs Aka daeseacataness 1.25 1.12 2.37 1.25 
eer ee 1.57 sabe io 0.75 











John Morrell & Company 


Data revised to October 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1936, Maine, as a consolida- 
tion of two companies of similar name. 
Business originally established in England 
in 1827 and first American branch in New 
York in 1865. Office: Ottumwa, Iowa. An- 
nual meeting: March 15. Number of stock- 
holders (January 3, 1945): 2,618. 


Capitalization: Long term debt. .$9,200,000 
Capital stock (no par).......*400,000 shs 


*Majority controlled by those identified 
with the company; also includes 1,309 
shares of John Morrell Co., Inc. (Del.), 








(MOL) 





oseR 





1938 ‘39 “40 ‘41 °42 


“44 1945 











Business: The fifth largest domestic meat packer. Special- 
izes in pork products, with large part of output marketed in 
packaged or canned form. , Other items include butter, eggs 
and cheese; and dog food sold under the Red Heart brand. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital November 3, 


_ 1945, $18.1 million; ratio, 7.0-to-1; cash and Gov’ts, $6.1 million; 


inventories, $9.8 million. Book value, $64.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments each year since 1929. 

Outlook: Operating results normally depend largely upon 
variations in corn supplies and prices as affecting hog-raisin$ 
programs. For the duration of price control, operations will be 
importantly affected by artificial factors. Otherwise company 
may be expected to continue an above-average earnings st? 
bility for the packing industry. 

Comment: Shares rate among the better grade issues in 4 
speculative inventory group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
- Fiscal years ended 


bout Oct. 31: 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 194 
Earned per share...... $2.63 $5.53 *$5.12 *$4.38 $3.97 *$4.34 $5.03 $2.58 
lendar Years: 
Dividends ‘paid Rnaused 0.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 1.75 1.50 2.50 28 
Price Range 
IM ces cacidkbcedids 38 aT 45 438% 42% 39% 42 54 
or < cage waeibionad oo 31% 338% 35% 28% 31% 35% 41 


“Includes profit on English subsidiary. +Plus stock. 
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Duplan Corporation 











& Price 





Data revised to October 9, 1946 







neorporated: 1917, Del., as successor of 30 
uplan Silk Co, formed in 1898. Office: 20 
B19 Seventh Av., New York, N. Y. An- 10 
nual meeting: First Tuesday in October. 0 
‘umber of stockholders (October, 1946): 
1,100. 


apitalization: Long term debt.$5,000,000 
ommon stock (no par)....... 291,481 shs 








$3 
$2 
$1 
0 


























Business: Manufactures fabrics of rayon, acetate, nylon and 
pther yarns; processes, throws and warps for other firms. 
reater part of business is in rayon. Products developed 
turing the war have been restyled for use in home and indus- 
ty. Customers include converters and hosiery manufacturers. 
Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1946, $6.6 
nillion; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and U. S. tax notes, $4.9 million. 
Book value of common, $20.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends 1918 to date. 

Outlook: Despite increased capacity resulting from wartime 
-@expansion, full-scale operations are indicated for the medium 
-Miterm, with highly satisfactory profit margins as result of ex- 
1 @panded volume and increased efficiency. 

Comment: Common stock is one of the best situated in this 
speculative field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Fiscal Calendar Years, 
































" -year ended: Nov. 30: May 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
938 - $0.59 1989.... $0.45 $1.04 $1.00 14 —10 
1 939 - 0.65 1940.... 0.36 1.01 1.00 13%— 9% 
e 0.23 1941.... 0.35 0.58 0.60 10%— 6% 
ja ceeeeen 1,21 1942 1.61 72.82 0.90 10%— 8 
Dacipswiscaeee 1.29 1943 0.22 71.52 0.80 13%— 9 
| 0.70 1944 1.03 71.73 $0.70 20%—-11% 
00 Os 1.53 1945.... 0.95 72.78 §0.30 34%—20% 
TSS: 50's 1.53 1946.... 1.50 3.03 $0.60 58%—30 
\ *Based on shares outstanding at end of each year. tAfter reversal of reserves for 
ontingencies not required; includes 17 cents postwar refund in 1943. §Also stock 
"i ividends: 2% 1944; 4% 1945 and 1946. 
aggart Corporation of Maryland 
Data revised to October 9, 1946 & Price (TAG) 





ntorporated: 1928, Maryland: a consoli- 
lation of several companies, one of which 
ates back to 1886. Office: 230 Park 
venue, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ng: Second Wednesday in June. Num- 
er of stockholders (December 31, 1945): 
eferred. 500; common, 1,100. 


apitalization: Long term debt...... None 
Preferred stock $2.50 cum.. aa 
Common stock ($1 par)..... :816,633 shs 1938 "39 “40 ‘41 


1$50 par, callable at $52.50. §Of which 

Bt. Regis Paper owned 694,629 shares 

85%) in 1945. 

Business: Manufactures kraft and Manila rope paper for 
onversion into multi-wall and other types of bags. Building 
rade is largest customer, such bags being used for cement, 
blaster, lime and gypsum; others for sugar, flour and fertilizer. 


| Management: Many officials are also represented in the St. 
,/csis Paper management. 


;f% Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1945, 
2.2 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $812,234. Book value of com- 
hon, $8.83 a share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
$ Mince issuance in 1937 in exchange for old $7 plus arrears. 
* nly payments on common 1930 and 1931. 


Outlook: Company has attained some degree of customer- 
liversification in foodstuffs and other industries, but remains 
argely dependent upon building activities as determining de- 
mand for cements and plasters. 


Comment: Preferred is unlisted; 
mproved but essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 

ears ended Dee. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
armed per share...... $0.50 $0.14 $0.64 $0.58 $0.92 *$0.51 ¢$0.61 +$0.53 $0.52 
tee Range (N. Y. Curb), 

EE Boe 16% 6% 6% 6 8% 3% 5% 6% 11% 
onosicg hea b aaata 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 22% 3% 5 55% 


ay debt retirement and postwar credits. Adjusted for 1943 renegotiation and 
t debt retirement and postwar credits. 


OBER 16, 1946 : 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Data revised to October 9, 1946 


Incorporated: 1935, Del., as successor to 40 
a_ business founded in 1869. Office: 600 30 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 20 
Minn. Annual meeting: Second Koo goes 10 
in September. Number of preferred and 0 








& Price (PSY) 






EARNED PER $3 











common stockholders (August 1, 1946): $2 
7,130. $1 
Capitalization: lass term debt...... 0 
Common stock ($25 par)...... 549, san he 1 —— $1 
Preferred stock $4 cum. 44 1945 
CMW GON cceedeaccocscaded - 100,000 shs 





*Callable at $105 to October 14, 1947, with successive $0.50 yearly reductions to 
100 on and after October 15, 1956 (and for sinking fund at 102 to October 14, 1947, 
and declining rate of % point to 100 on and after October 15, 1950). 

Business: One of the world’s largest flour milling companies. 
Products (flour, cereals and soy bean products) are sold under 
widely advertised Pillsbury and Globe A1 brands.  Pre- 
pared feeds for livestock and poultry are important products. 
Grain elevator storage capacity 21.2 million bushels. Distribu- 
tion is through chain of branch warehouses and sales offices. 

Management: Conservative and experienced; still identified 
with the founding family. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital May 31, 1946, 
$22.8 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash $10.6 million; inventories, 
$11.9 million. Book value of common stock, $46.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issuance 
in 1944. Paid on common each year since 1910 except in 1923. 

Outlook: Crop variations and other factors would normally 
tend to produce wide earnings swings from year to year, but 
in practice these are largely offset by hedging operations, thus 
imparting a good degree of stability to earnings results. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended May 31: 1988 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share..... D$0.10 $3.08 $1.64 $1.48 *$1.89 *$2.13 $2.12 $2.46 $3.52 
Calendar years: : 
Dividends pgid ...... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.25 125 1.25 1.45 1.30 
—" Range: 
oquedbesieknass 26% 31% 28% 23% 19% 26 28 87% 35% 
an ecvebucguanatided 20% $23 22 13 15% 18% 23% 2% 29% 
D—Deficit. “After postwar reserves 36 cents in 1942, 73 cents in 1943, 





Pittsburgh Forgings Company 








& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(PFG) 





Data revised to October 9, 1946 24 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware. Principal 12 
executive office: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 6 
Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: Last Wed- 0 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(March 7, 1946): 1,216. 


EARNED PER 


$4 
$2 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... $ 
Capital stock ($1 par)....... -220, 660" ‘ae 





1938 "39 "40 “41 "42 "43 °44 1945 . 








Business: Manufactures drop and upset forgings. Principal 
outlets are the automotive farm implements and railroad in- 
dustries. A subsidiary, Greenville Steel Car Co., manufacturers, 
repairs and rebuilds steel freight cars and steel underframes. 

Management: Principal officers acannon with company 
since its formation. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1945, 
$3.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $1.0 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $20.71 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1931, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Intermediate-term outlook is generally favorable, 
but normal operations are decidedly cyclical, responding par- 
ticularly to changing activities of the principal automobile and 
railroad customers. 

Comment: Cyclical nature of the industry and its long term 
record place the equity in a speculative category. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Mar. 81 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Year Dividends *Price Range 
ecase «ee D$0.41 None 11%— 4% 
aaa ar, 1.33 $0.40 14%— 6% 
ica $$1.05 $0.12 .06 2.13 1 16%— 8 
$0.81 0.56 0.74 1.27 3.38 1.00 15 — 6% 

0.76 0.82 0.89 0.97 3.44 1.00 10%— 7% 
0.91 0.93 0.97 0.41 3.22 1.00 basa 9% 
0.80 0.61 1.01 0.67 3.09 1.00 —11% 
0.81 0.88 0.45 0.61, 2.75 1.00 35% 15% 
D0.14 0.55 nbs 0.50 30 —17 


*New York Curb Exchange 1934-39 and 1940 low. {Six months. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 


based upon your objectives 


and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, 
or both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 


inaugurate your program; 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; - 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 


action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position ; 


(7) 
your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 


ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities at 

once and let us explain how our Per- 

sonalized Supervisory Service will 

point the way to better investment 

results. The fee is surprisingly mod- 
erate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 


aid me 
My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [1] 
(or) Both 1 
NAME ........ r 
Putilic ° iene y.. 
ADDR ese Mateaite MIME e.... 
veer “Pe rroily ' 
24 


Furnish monthly comment on 


Financial Summary 








Adjusted for 























































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





240 | Seasonal Variation * ati 240 
1935-39 = 100 
220 d. 220 
- "| INDEX OF  |\U 180 
160 INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 ao PRODUCTION ro 
Fed. Reserve Board 946 
120 ke + 120 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ij3une J A S ON D 
Trade Indicators i ee ee 
{Electrical Output (KWH) .............. 4,478 4,518 4,507 402 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)......... 90.4 90.2 90.4 733 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)...... +918,000 916,483 899,053 7678 
— Oct.2 —- Sept.25 Sept. 18 Oct.3 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $15,477, $15,543 - $15,366 = $12,584 
{Total Commercial Loans...............-. 9,164 9.070 8,925 6,218 
FTotal: Brokaag’ Loans... i....cccccecess 1,253 1,396 1,394 2,19 
(Money in Circulation.................... 28,526 . 28,453 27,853 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)...... 893 1,035 1,008 1,74 
000,00 omitted. §As of following week. ftEstimated. 
N. Y. S. E. Market Statistics 
October - 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 2 3 4 5 7 8 
30: Tele)... oo. eee es, 172.72 171.64 169.80 169,00 16887 1673 
2D PRO ck)... . 00 nics Poawes 47.85 47.70 47.10 46.79 46.65 463 
55 ees eae... ica O ERR 34.86 3468 3448 3438 3438 34ll 
oe ay eo ose 62.07 61.73 61.09 60.79. 60.71 62 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 960 920 920 370. 960 1 
Se “TOO an... ECE ee “ae 963 989 744 955 1,019 
Number of Advances ............ 564 306 154 161 279 
Number of Declines.............. 229 471 657 403. 462 
Number Unchanged ............. 159 186 178 180 214 
New Highs for 1946............. 0 0 ke 1 0 
New Lows for 1946.........0.... 16 31 49 37 82 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 102.96 102.99 10290 10287 102.74 102/I 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ 600 $4,164 $3,610 $1,660 $4,140 $48 
1946- 
*Average Bond Yields: Oct. 2 Sept. 25 Sept. 18 Sept. 11 High Low 
te ees. 2.667% 2.668% 2.666% 2.650% 2.668% 2.533% 
' eee SO Sa 3.149 3.143 3.085 3.079 3.143 3.015 
ese a 3.231 3.252 3.221 3.204 3.252 3.083 
*Common Stock -Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 4. 13 4.12 4.22 4.15 4.22 3.36 
20 Railroads ........ 6.95 6.83 6.75 6.42 6.95 4.83 
20: WGntes vis. .... 3.62 3.77 3.66 3.65 3.77 2.75 
OG Sleeks Sa... 4.22 4.23 4.29 4.22 4.29 3.39 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended October 8, 1946 


Shares 

Traded 
Commenwealth & Southern .............. 02.002 eee 119,000 
American Airlines ............... a en ied aaa 73,700 
Prpevnateas ee Thi 2a ERA ES 63,000 
Columbia Gas & Electric. . 3... .0 605.60. NN ed 57,600 
Cincinnati Ges a Electric. ..... 06 ce Ss cea oat 53,800 
United: Corie: 5. . Savin ass -dpieinks eek aoe ees 52,800 
Radio Corporation of America...................46. 48,200 
Packard Matted Gar... gree I vas 46,200 
Gonads os. «aso: tacks es oe oe ues 44,000 . 
Ameriean Power & Light......:.......00...ceceees 43,900 
Canadian Pacific Railway..........,..0cccseeceeees 43,700 
Socomy-VacseaeOl oo. sik ik 43,400 






pind So Abad Net 
Oct.1 Oct. 8 
3% 3 
11 11% 
184 
24% 25% 
3% 3% 
10% 9% . 
6% 6% 
52% 50% 
12% 12 
1334 13 
14% + +=14 































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 30, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





(In Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


























+ 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. . .-.++ $1,180,300,277 DIRECTORS 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Pully Gueremtect).. 2 oo cise cic cee. 2,494,669,000 GORDON S. ee gm 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 39,669,206 ens nace 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 203,342,413 W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
a IN ai ee be crcewatns 102,372,972 Satenet of thee Beare 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 953,063,063 WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 3,407,292 President 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 10,083,062 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- a ee 
tion 7,000,000 President, International Tele- 
Se OES A MECN HCE MEDT CHS O eH eA He Ta Ge SES P) ’ phone and Telegraph Corporation 
ee NS 3S 8h a ee eck se ween 29,467,578 cuenta shinai 
SE SUES 0.56 4.5 04a co 0 ee eeeers an 5,075,410 parece 
r 1 $5 035.050.273 Bond and Share Company 
ET ook ae bane dca alee s035, \ 
GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
EDWARD A. DEEDS 
LIABILITIES Chairman of the Board, The 
—. wa anaes cere eee ennen. $4,723,043,624 “ae. 
ncludes United States War 
: CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Loan Deposit $332,238,497) ; Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,099,747 Corporation 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Ro dieices dkckiss vas 8 cece eee 11,683,778 Bar ne 
—_—_—_— of America National Trust 
Items in Transit with Branches............ i 4,224,488 peck Cee 
Re for: JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
eserves for: 5 President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
SN 65 atin ks has 4a seas 3,562,686 pap oe heen en mone 
1 ’ 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 31,812,607 ob aren ence iene 
ect eps EEE LEE LT TRE ee 2,325,000 y 
- AMORY HOUGHTON 
INS g iviniah howe Ss sees ++$77,500,000 Chaitin 26 een 
Surplus. ape eae ek eee arta ee eo peer gee rae . 142,500,000 Corning Glass Works 
Undivided Profits. ............... 38,398,090 258,398,090 GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
AR ee ere er eer $5,035,050,273 Co. Incorporated 
GERARD SWOPE 
: President, General 
Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of September 25, 1946, except Py ae aro an 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 
but less reserves. REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
$604,653,620 of United States Government Obligations and $4,844,020 of eee ae 
other assets are deposited to secure $519,932,393 of Public and Trust Deposits ROBERT WINTHROP 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. Robert Winthrop & Co. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 























Underwood Sundstrand Machine 
Power Saves Time Where 
Time Means Money... 


Thousands of man and woman 
hours have been saved in the Ac- 
counting and Payroll Departments 
of many firms through the use of 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machines. 

Because of the simple “10 Figure 
Key” keyboard and many auto- 
matic features, operating profi- 
ciency can be acquired quickly. 
The machine does the entire job, 
not just part of it. Many computing 
combinations are available and all 
computations are automatically 
controlled. 

The application scope of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine is extensive . . . will 
help to speed your production 
and lower your accounting costs. 








Read these definite Underwood Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll 
Sheet or Summary is prepared at 
the same time that the Employee’s 
Pay Check or Pay Statement ‘and 
Pay Envelope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s ‘Earn- 
ings Record are made in original, 
not carbon impressions. When the 
forms are in the machine, all en- 
tries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are 
printed automatically. Protective 
Stars are automatically printed be- 
fore the Check amount. When de- 
ductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts 
are automatically computed and 
Column Totals are automatically 


printed. 
Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporation 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines . . . Typewriters ... Carbon Paper 
..- Ribbons and other Supplies. Sales and Service Everywhere. 


Accounting Machine Division - 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date 
Total Gross Earnings and With- 
holding Tax are automatically com- 
puted for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable 
Gross. Earnings’ are automatically’ 
computed for Social Security Tax 
purposes. When the taxable total’ 
reaches $3,000, the machine auto- 
matically exempts amounts in ex: 
cess. 


Savings Bond Ledgers. The ma-’ 
chine .can be set for any bon 
denomination. The Unapplied Bal | 
ance and the amount “To Go” be- 
fore the next bond can be purchased | 
are automatically computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance’ 
reaches the purchase price of the, 
bond, the purchase is automatically 
-ecorded. All bond purchases are’ 
automatically counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood 7 
office will bring you, without obli-— 
gation, interesting information on j 
how your payroll department cat 
save hours of man power and” 
woman power. id 








